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The Literary Week. 


In noting, last week, the fact that sixpenny editions of 
The Forest Lovers and With Kitchener to Khartum are 
already promised, we remarked: ‘‘The publisher who 
first issues a new book by a popular author at a shilling, 
or even two shillings, will reap the reward of his enter- 
prise.” We did not then know that Messrs. Methuen 
contemplate an interesting experiment in publishing. 
They are about to issue, at sixpence, under the general 
title of “‘Methuen’s Library of Fiction,” new stories by 
popular authors. The first book thus published will be a 
new novel by Mr. E. W. Hornung. Mr. Robert Barr and 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne will follow, and later will be published 
books by Mr. Baring Gould and others. 


THe importance of this scheme, and its possible far- 
reaching consequences, will be appreciated at once. The 
stories about to be issued at sixpence are not short stories; 
they are new novels of the usual six-shilling length. But 
Messrs. Methuen have not the slightest intention of under- 
mining the six-shilling novel, a form of literature in which 
their own commercial interest is large. The six-shilling 
novel has been overdone, and a decline in its production 
has already set in; nevertheless, for years to come it must 
be the standard product in fiction. Indeed, the position 
of the six - shilling novel will be strengthened if the 
present disposition to limit its production and raise its 
quality continues. 





THERE remain, however, the growing demand for cheap 
books, and the fact that large circulations are fascinating 
to publishers and authors. Hence Messrs. Methuen’s 
experiment. They have asked a number of authors whose 
novels sell well at six shillings to allow some of their 
stories to appear, in the first instance, at sixpence. At 
sixpence, it is hoped, these stories will enjoy large and 
speedy sales. Then, and only then, they will be issued in 
more expensive form—say, at 3s. 6d. Thus the usual 
process, which has been to issue a book first at six shillings 
and then at a popular price, is about to be reversed. 
Obviously, stories appearing in this form will appeal to 
the readers of magazines, and they will undoubtedly be 
sold by newsagents. Thus the author will reap an extra 
profit, and will reach a new audience. However, the 
experiment is frankly an experiment, and can only be 
justified by success. 


Amonce the books which Mr. Meredith has just presented 
.to the Dorking Literary Institute are two of his own 
novels—Rhoda Fleming and Vittoria. 


Apropos the present popularity of Burne-Jones, a learned 
and sincere critic of painting dropped, the other day, this 
little remark: ‘“‘Indiscriminate praise of Burne-Jones is 
now a sign of the higher vulgarism.” 

In a letter to the Daily Chronicle on Wednesday, Mr. 
George Moore said: ‘‘The public was, is, and always 
will be, a filthy cur, feeding upon offal, which the duty 
of every artist is to kick in the ribs every time the brute 
crosses his path.” We presume that henceforth Mr. 
Moore will issue his books “ for private circulation only.” 








“Tr is dead, and its destiny is limbo.” Such was the 
verdict pronounced by our contributor, “E. A. B.,” last 
week, on John Halifax, Gentleman. “E. A. B.” did not 
mean that this novel is commercially dead. That it is 
commercially alive is the fact. Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
write: ‘It is not for us to forecast the future of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, but we can say something, with 
authority, about its immediate past. We find, on con- 
sulting our ledgers, that we sold last year of the various 
editions we have in circulation 24,190 copies of John 
Halifax. From this fact we argue that, if the story is, 
as ‘E. A. B.’ so confidently says, ‘ dead,’ it is, never- 
theless, a tolerably vigorous and lively corpse.” 


To this our contributor replies: ‘I accept Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett’s communication with proper humility. 
The figures which they give are astounding, and reflect 
upon them, as men of business, the highest credit. I 
cannot but yield before that macabre battalion of 24,190 
corpses. With gladness I adopt their definition: ‘a 
tolerably vigorous and lively corpse.’ So long as they 
will allow me to select the substantive, they may have 
their choice of adjectives. Of course, I ought to have 
been more explicit — this age is so literal. When I 
asserted that John Halifax was dead, when I grew senti- 
mental and laid a flower on its grave, I meant merely 
that it had ceased to exist as a literary force.” 


WE seem to have been murderously given last week, 
for a writer in “The Contributors’ Playground ’—after 
giving a list of the numerous titles which were suggested 
and rejected by Charles Dickens before Household Words 
was hit upon—concluded with a sentence which has been 
interpreted as a statement that Household Words is no 
longer appearing. The fact is that Household Words is 
very much alive, and a copy of the February monthly 
part which lies before us is full of entertaining stories 
and articles. : 
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In the new number of the North American Review Mr. 
Gosse surveys and praises that new “ Literature of Action” 
of which we have had so many examples in late years. 
Mr. Gosse sees a real connexion between the ‘‘ besieged 


attitude of Great Britain among the European nations,” 


and the literary movement which has given us so many 
robust tales of adventure and narratives of battle, from 
Treasure Island down to Chitral: The Story ofa Minor 
Siege. Between these works come the romances of Mr. 
Haggard and the tales and poems of Mr. Kipling. Mr. 
Haggard did the rough work, he awakened ‘‘a taste for 
violent and sanguinary action.” Mr. Kipling’s career has 
been “one unflagging appeal to the fighting instincts of 
the race,” with this reservation, that ‘‘ he does not provoke 
war, or underestimate its afflictions, but he preaches for 
ever in our ears, ‘Be ready!’” For Sir George Robert- 
son’s Chitral, the last example of the school, Mr. Gosse has 
the warmest praise. Of Robertson’s young officers he 
remarks: ‘“‘These British officers of his, with their irre- 
sistible pluck and energy merely dormant, ready to break 
out into a blaze at a moment’s notice, are what Mr. 
Kipling gazes at fondly, and murmurs, ‘Mine own 
people!’” 


In the volume of Letters of Walter Savage Landor just 
published—which we shall review later—the kindlier 
side of Landor’s nature is pleasantly revealed. Enough 
has been written about his harsher qualities. But in 
these letters:to Miss Rose Paynter (now Lady Rose OC. 
Graves-Sawle) we find Landor writing to one who under- 
stood him well. Lady Graves-Sawle has handed to Mr. 
Stephen Wheeler, who edits the volume, letters which she 
received from Landor during more than a quarter of a 
century; and Mr. Wheeler does well to print the graceful 
letter in which Lady Graves-Sawle committed them to 
him and to the public. She writes: ‘In our happy family 
circle at Bath Mr. Landor found a rest for his impatient 
spirit; and the welcome always accorded to him there 
soothed and cheered his solitary life, and was repaid by 
the outpouring of his enthusiastic and poetic nature.” 
Lady Graves-Sawle is the niece of the Rose Aylmer of 
Landor’s boyish romance. 


Hotxtann’s Suetonius, forming Volumes XXI. and XXII. 
of Mr. William Ernest Henley’s Tudor Translations, will 
be delivered to subscribers in the course of the next few 


days. The dedication is to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 


Tue death is announced of Mrs. George Cupples at 
Mossgiel, near Dunedin, New Zealand. She was the 
widow of the late Mr. George Cupples, who was one of the 
old Blackwood school of writers. Mrs. Cupples’s own con- 
tributions to literature were mainly for the young, and 
they were numerous. Many will remember her book, 
Tappy’s Chicks ; or, Links between Nature and Human Nature. 
It was written at the request of Mr. George Macdonald, in 
whose magazine, Good Words for the Young, the matter as 
a collection first appeared. 


Tue wailing cry of the Omarite seeking a cheap edition 
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of FitzGerald’s transfusion still reaches us, though from 
afar. A New York devotee wishes to see the poem included 
in the “Golden Treasury” series. No doubt it could be 
suitably added to that collection of standard literature. 
By the way, an American magazine recently printed 
FitzGerald’s version in extenso. 


Tue Puritan is the newest sixpenny magazine, and it 
is amusing to see how promptly the editor goes to 
work to prove that Puritans are not puritanical, and 
that a magazine with such a title may embrace the 
whole world. We open the Purstan, and see portraits of 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. George Macdonald, Mr. Barrie, 
Mr. Crockett, Miss Adeline Sergeant, Mr. Kipling, Miss 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Mr. Quiller-Couch, Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking, Lord Lister, and others. All Puritans, or sons 
or daughters of Puritans! The idea that a Puritan is a 
gloomy kill-joy is scouted by the editor on flat evidence. 
Did not the Lancashire Puritans play billiards and hunt? 
Was not Colonel Hutchinson passionately fond of hawk- 
ing? And had not John Owen “a weakness for un- 
clerical dress of rather & showy sort”? Go to, and be 
merry, the editor seems to exclaim, and immediately 
becomes serious, saying: “Our care must be to . . . fight 
for God, and for that righteousness which alone ‘ exalteth 
a nation.’”” We are just a little puzzled by the Puritan, 
but we wish it success. 

Tue New York Tribune reviews in its issue of the 15th 
inst. the volume of Songs and Meditations which Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett put forth through Messrs. Constable 
three years ago. Clearly the romancist has recommended 
the poet. The gulls are now on the Thames, and the Zribune 
quotes a sonnet by Mr. Hewlett on this theme. 


Wuen a Socialist has split his quill from nib to feather- 
tip in trying to prove the identity of meum and tuum, 
he usually selects another pen and, for a space, writes 
exuberantly and well about pictures, or street-life, or 
tom-tits, or music, throwing in a good deal of auto- 
biography out of sheer good spirits. In this manner Mr. 
Harry Lowerison— one of the gay, sad, mad writers 
of the Clarion —has produced a little book called Jn 
England Now. It is a series of short records of holiday 
rambles taken by the author with his wife and child, 
whose portraits are engagingly included as a frontispiece. 
The ensuing chapters take us to Highgate, the Surrey 
hills, the New Forest, Southend, Chingford, and elsewhere. 
To all who like keen and loving observations cf birds and 
water-mice, mingled with references to “ bat-eyed and 
materialistic priests,’”’ and rich men who have lost their 
own souls, we commend these light-hearted pages. But 
we do not commend Mr. Lowerison for ridiculing church- 
goers and praising Nell Gwynn in one irresponsible breath. 
‘“‘Nell was not respectable. She was too warm-hearted, 
too passionate, too human to be respectable.” This also 
is cant. 

ConTINUING our series of photographs of French writers 
in their studios, we: give this week a photograph of 
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JULES LEMAIRE. 
From a Photograph by Dornach et Cie., Paris, 


M. Jules Lemaitre at his desk. The qustion whether an 
author smokes is often asked; in this case it is forestalled 
by the pipe in the eminent critic’s hand. 





Tue choice of words and phrases in drawing up a docu- 
ment of a formal and businesslike character is a matter 
which often taxes the most practised writer. Men who will 
write an essay with ease are at sea when asked to draft a 
circular. Macaulay could do both, and his skill in drawing 
up minutes was remarkable. An amusing story shows 
that the members of the recent Education Commission did 
not draft their report without difficulty. Canon Lyttelton 
relates that he and his fellow-workers discussed each 
phrase in order to be sure that it expressed the exact 
meaning the Commission intended. The phrase, ‘the 
teachers of England, a highly-trained and intelligent set 
of men,” was read out. Some members objected to the 
adjectives, but the writer defended them, and the dispute 
was becoming warm when Prof. Jebb quietly suggested 
that the words would apply equally well to elephants. 
The phrase did not survive that. 


In our issue of December 17 we described the method 
which the American publishers of Mr. Ollivant’s story; 
Owd Bob (which across the Atlantic is called Bob, Son of 
Battle), have adopted for push.og that book. Their plan 
is to send it on approval to anyone making application. 


On this we remarked: ‘ The method is yet another cut at 
the retail trade,” The letter from the Doubleday and 
Maclure Company, the publishers in question, which we 
print in our Correspondence column, is a reply to this 
remark. But it also reveals the fact that a new system of 
distributing books has been inaugurated in the States. 
Not only is Bob, Son of Battle, sent out on approval, but 
all other books published by the firm. The firm still 
contend that no attack is made on the retail trade, inas- 
much as the system has been started for the benefit of ‘‘ book- 
lovers who are not within the reach of bookstores.” 


But how can the area of such operations be limited 
to the village? ‘Will not the town book-lover also want 
books on approval direct from the publisher? He will, 
and does. For with their letter of defence Messrs. 
Doubleday & Maclure enclose an advertisement, which 
says: ‘‘The convenience of such facilities for book buy- 
ing seems, however, to be almost as keenly appreciated by 
those in the great centres of population [ where, of course, 
booksellers are plentiful] as by the people far from book- 
stores.” Thus, like the cup in Benjamin’s sack, this 
naive admission proves our charge. But our remark was 
only a remark: we do not propose to fight the battles of 
American booksellers. Rather we are moved to reflection 
when we observe—as a proof of the fluidity and confusion 
of the Anglo-Saxon book markets—that in America it is 
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proposed to do without booksellers, and that in England 
it is proposed to do without publishers. To each nation 
its Jonah. 


By the way, Mr. Ollivant, the author of Owd Bob, which, 
as our recent review showed, sets forth the virtues of a 
sheep-dog, is the son of an artillery officer, and twenty- 
five years of age. His military career had scarcely begun 
when it was ended by 
injuries received in 
a fall from a horse. 
Compelled by the sad 
hopelessness of his 
case to abandon all 
idea of the Army, 
Mr. Ollivant began 
writing in a spinal 
chair. He was moved 
to write by Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s remark 
concerning a collie: 
“Alas! he was that 
foullest criminal under 
trust—a sheep-eater.”’ 
Mr. Ollivant knew 
something about col- 
lies, and he tried a short story of a sheep-murder. From 
this effort Owd Bob—perhaps the best dog-book story 
that has been written since Rab and His Friends— 
took shape. 


MR, ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


Ir is not long since, with blanched cheeks and sympa- 
thetic thoughts, we chronicled the fall of one American 
literary paper after another. But now that the War is 
over—Wall-street is busy almost past record—we shall 
not be surprised if the mails bring us surprise packets. 
We have just received a copy of Jn Lantern-Land from 
Hartford, Connecticut. It is political and literary and 
ten cents. Its appearance is like the Chap-Book remem- 
bered in dreams. Why Jn Lantern-Land? The answer 
is in this quotation from Rabelais: ‘‘ You who presume 
to move this way, get a good lantern lest you stray.” 
‘‘ We took especial care of that,” cried Pantagruel, “for 
there is not a better or more divine lantern than ours in 
all Lantern-Land.” Well, well, we shall see. Already 
In Lantern-Land is a well-printed, well-written little paper 
not without its points. As it goes on it will learn some- 
thing about England, and not suppose that the uniform 
in which Prof. Max Miiller is depicted in his Auld Lang 
Syne book is ‘ that of the English Royal Academy.” 


To Mrs. Ritchie’s biographical edition of Thackeray 
is now added Zhe Virginians. This novel grew out of 
Thackeray’s American experiences, which he found 
pleasant, and particularly out of his second visit to the 
States in 1855. But the immediate impulse to put the 
tale on paper came from his failure in 1857 to win the 
seat in Parliament for Oxford. Beaten at the poll, 
Thackeray calmly wrote: “I will retire and take my 
place with my pen and ink at my desk.” Thackeray 
was then at the height of his fame and income; his 
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meddling with politics was a divagation, almost a freak. 
The first number of Zhe Virginians (the last of his novels 
published to appear in monthly parts and the last that 
he illustrated himself) appeared in November, 1857. 


Mrs. Rironie’s introductory notes to the volume are 
particularly interesting, for few people think of Thackeray 
issuing a manifesto to the British voter, or lecturing his 
way up the Mississippi. In his letters ''hackeray jotted 
down some lively notes on America. He had this to say 
about its climate : 


In both visits to America I have found the effects of the 
air the same. I have a difficulty in forming the letters as 
I write them down on the page in answering questions, in 
finding the most simple words to form the answers. A 
gentleman asked me how long I had been in New York. I 
hesitated, and then said a week. I had arrived the day 
before. I hardly know what is said. Am thinking of 
somethiug else, nothing definite, with an irrepressible long- 
ing to be in motion. I sleep three hours less than in 
England, making up, however, with a heavy long sleep 
every fourth night or so. There is some electric 
influence in the sun and air here which we don’t experience 
on our side of the globe: people can’t sit still, people can’t 
ruminate over their dinners, dawdle in their studies; they 
must keep moving. I want to dash into the street now. 


In any batch of Thackeray’s letters we expect to find 
playful-weary moralisings on the vanity of all things. 
Thus, in 1858, he wrote'to his friend, Dr. John Brown: 


I send no condolements about the departure of your good 
old father. He was ready, I suppose, and his passport 
made out for the journey. Next comes our little turn to 
pack up and depart. To stay is well enough, but shall we 
be very sorry to go? What more is there in life that we 
hayen’t tried? What that we have tried is so very much 
worth repetition or endurance? I have just come from a 
beefsteak and potatoes (one franc), a bottle of claret (five 
francs), both excellent of their kiad, but we can part from 
them without a very sore pang, and note that we shall get 
no greater pleasure than these from this time to the end of 
our days. What is a greater pleasure? Gratified ambi- 
tion, accumulation of money—what? Fruition of some 
sort of desire, perhaps? When one is twenty, yes; but at 
forty-seven ! 


Contrast. 


In bygone springs, when skies were blue 

And earth was green, new-washed with rain, 
My heart still leaped at thought of you, 

While heaven and earth were new again. 


Now skies are gray and earth is brown, 
And in the distance moans the sea, 
While sullenly the rain comes down 
And blots out heaven and earth for me. 


Tue coinages of words which we published in our 
Literary Competition column a fortnight ago have aroused 
considerable interest. ‘‘ Penandincompoop” (a stupid 
writer) and ‘‘ blue-domer” (one who says he can worship 
his Creator better under the blue dome of heaven than at 
church) are particularly admired. A contemporary makes 
the rather ghastly suggestion that “ filicide” and “ filia- 
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cide” are needed to go with patricide, matricide, and 
sororicide (a dictionary word, it seems); but we feel in- 
different to the multiplication of such words. We may 
point out, however, that there is an opportunity for writers 
to employ some of our readers’ coinages, and so, in all 
probability, secure their inclusion in Dr. Murray’s great 
dictionary. 


LirERaRyY coincidences (they sometimes go by a harsher 
name) are favourite game with a good many literary 
huntsmen. A correspondent has discovered a resemblance, 
which is certainly unexpected and curious, between 
writings of Lord Macaulay and Edgar Allan Poe. The 
question indicated is: Had Macaulay when he wrote his 
Essay on Warren Hastings read Edgar Allan Poe’s Zale 
of the Rugged Mountains? and the reason for asking this 
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is to be found in the following comparison : 


Epaar ALLAN POE. 


(From A Tale of the Rugged 
Mountains.) 
P. 484, Minerva Library. 

On every hand was a wilder- 
ness of balconies, of verandas, 
of minarets, of shrines and 
fantastically carved oriels. .. . 
Besides these things were seen 
on all sides banners and palan- 
quins, litters with stately 
dames close-veiled, elephants 
gorgeously caparisoned, idols 
grotesquely hewn, drums, 
banners and gongs, spears, 
silver and gilded maces. And 
amid the crowd and the 
clamour and the general in- 
tricacy and confusion—amid 
the million of black and 
yellow men, turbaned and 
robed and of flowing beard, 
there roamed a countless mul- 
titude of holy filleted bulls, 
while vast legions of the 
filthy but sacred ape clambered 
chattering and shrieking about 
the cornices of the mosques or 
clung to the minarets and 
oriels. 

Beyond the limits of the 
city arose in frequent and 
majestic groups the palm and 
the cocoa, with other gigantic 
and weird trees of vast age; 
and here and there might be 
seen a field of rice, the 
thatched hut of a peasant, a 
tank, a stray temple, a gipsy 
camp, or a solitary graceful 
majden taking her way with a 
pitcher upon her head to the 
banks of the magnificent 


river. 


Lorp MACAULAY. 
(From Warren Hastings.) 


P. 635, Paper Edition. 

It was commonly believed 
that half a million of human 
beings was crowded into that 
labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich 
with shrines and minarets and 
balconies and carved oriels, to 
which the sacred apes clung 
by hundreds. The traveller 
could scarcely make his way 
through the press of holy 
mendicants and not less holy 


bulls. 


P. 652. 

The burning sun, the strange 
vegetation of the palm and 
the cocoa tree, the rice-field, 
the tank, the huge trees; older 
than the Mogul empire, under 
which the village crowds 
assemble, the thatched roof of 
the peasant’s hut ... the 
drums, the banners and gaudy 
idols, the devotees swinging 
in the air, the graceful maiden 
with her pitcher on her head 
descending the steps to the 
river side, &c. 


Our correspondent adds: ‘‘ The comparison is even closer 
as reference to pages given will show.” 








MR. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, AS SEEN BY 
MR. MAX BEERBOHM,. 


Mr. R. B. CunntnaHame Gram, whose book, JJogreb- 
el Acksa, we shall review next week, is one of the most 
active, versatile, and alert of men. Our caricaturist’s 
portrait of him gives more than a hint of these qualities. 


Apropos the recent discussion as to the condition of 
Joanna Baillie’s grave, it is interesting to note that a 
handsome monument has just been erected to her memory 
at Bothwell. The old historic parish church of Bothwell 
has recently been restored, and in connexion with the 
restoration several blocks of houses have been removed 
and the ground thus cleared has been planted with trees, 
shrubs and flowers. The monument to Joanna Baillie, 
who, it may be remembered, was born in the manse of 
Bothwell, has been placed in the centre of this ground. 
The monument is sixteen feet in height; and its distinc- 
tive features are the mosaics in the four panels. On the 
side fronting the street is a portrait of Joanna Baillie; on 
another side is a reproduction of Horatio McOulloch’s 
painting of Bothwell Castle; on the third is a representa- 
tion of the children of Bothwell in the early days of the 
poetess ; and on the fourth the apple and plum trees of 
the valley of the Clyde. Under the panels are appropriate 
inscriptions, also in mosaics. These include extracts from 
her writings recalling her early days in Bothwell. 
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Bibliographical. 


I am interested in the statement that an Oxford Diary 
of the late Lewis Carroll is being edited for the press by 
Miss Isa Bowman. We may fairly assume that this is the 
Miss Isa Bowman who played the part of Alice in the 
dramatised ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” when that piece was 
revived at the Globe Theatre in 1888-9, and who enacted 
the réle of a fairy in the dramatised ‘‘ Rose and the Ring” 
in 1890-1. Miss Bowman is a clever young actress and 
vocalist, and when I last saw her she was playing the 
‘juvenile lead” with Mr. Arthur Roberts in one of that 
gentleman’s latest ‘‘ musical comedies ”—‘* Dandy Dan,” I 
think it was. Readers of Mr. Collingwood’s Life of Lewis 
Carroll are aware that there are a good many references to 
Miss Bowman and her sisters in the latter part of the 
book. The youthful Isa, it seems, was the only young 
lady Lewis Carroll could tolerate for more than a fortnight. 
Her younger sister Empsie’s title to honour is that she was 
the Dormouse in ‘‘ Alice” in 1888-9, 

I wonder if the author of the article in the Quarterly 
on “Some Women Poets” would be disposed to come 
down from the Oiympian heights and give me a little 
information? I want to be told something about two of 
the writers he refers to at the close of his paper—about 
‘‘Tsa Blagden,” and about “ L. N. Little.” I confess to 
recognising the name of the former lady, but (alas! that I 
should have to say so) I attach no idea to it. Of the latter 
lady I know neither the name nor the work. Is she the 
Lizzie M. Little who, in 1884, published a volume called 
Persephone, and Other Poems? And is she the L. M. Little 
who, in 1897, published a book entitled Wild Myrtle? To 
be obliged to confess ignorance in these matters is humili- 
ating; but only thus can knowledge be obtained. 

Moreover, there is another point on which I yearn for 
instruction. I want someone to tell me the literary history 
of the Miss (or Mrs.) Florence Bright who has collaborated 
with Robert Macwray in Zhe Vision Splendid. Oan she be 
identical with the ‘‘ Mrs. Augustus Bright ” who has some 
reputation as a playwright? To this lady I find ascribed 
four (there may be more) plays, entitled ‘‘ Not False, but 
Fickle,” ‘Noblesse Oblige,” ‘Bracken Hollow,” and 
** Dané’s Dyke,” all produced between 1878 and 1881. On 
the whole, however, I am inclined to attribute the part- 
authorship of Zhe Vision Splendid to a young actress 
named Florence Bright, whom I saw ten years and more 
ago in a little piece called ‘‘ Caught Out,” which she had 
adapted from a German original. 


The promised biography of the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who has a place in literature as the author of Zh, 
Rehearsal, will be welcome. Though this George Villiers 
was a “bounder” of the deepest dye, he, nevertheless: 
had a career of great variety, and the story of his successive 
ups-and-downs must needs be interesting. Perhaps Lady 
Burghclere, his biographer, will be able to tell us whether 
Buckingham really did write the farce called ‘‘ The Battle 
of Sedgmoor ” which tradition attributes to him. 

Of the late Lord de Tabley, it appears, we are to have 
only a biographical sketch, from the pen of Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff, I should have thought there would 
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have been material for something fuller. The deceased 
poet laboured, I fancy, under a disadvantage in being 
known to the public successively as ‘‘ William Lancaster ” 
(the pseudonym under which he published at least three 
volumes of verse), the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, and 
Lord de Tabley. The British nation is easily befogged 
over people—such as poets—in whom it takes no particular 
pleasure or pride; and no sooner had it got accustomed 
somewhat to ‘‘ Leicester Warren” than ‘‘Lord de Tabley” 
came along to complete its bewilderment. Late in life 
the poet secured some measure of recognition; but his 
vogue is not likely to spread or to last long. 

Why resuscitate (or attempt to resuscitate) in the 
thousandth number of Blackwood some of the original 
participants in the ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane”? Why not 
have modernised the original idea, and brought to the 
Ambrosian board certain of the Uiterati of to-day? The 
men of the old ‘“‘ Noctes”’ have no attraction for the present 
generation; they cannot be galvanised into life. The 
thousandth Blackwood, to be up-to-date, should have 
exploited the present contributors to ‘‘ Maga.” 

Mr. A. L. Salmon, whose West Country Ballads and 
Verses we are taught to look for, is not wholly new as a 
bard. He was guilty, a little more than three years ago, 
of Songs of a Heart’s Surrender, and Other Verse, which had 
the distinction of being published at the price of two 
shillings only. There’s modesty for you! 

The new memoir of James and Horace Smith, of which 
I said something some weeks ago, will be published, 
probably next month, by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. This 
is as it should be, for I believe I am correct in saying that 
many of Horace Smith’s novels, including Brambletye 
House, were issued by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s immediate 
predecessor at 13, Great Marlborough-street — Henry Col- 
burn. Moreover, was it not Henry Colburn who published 
James Smith’s Miscellanies, for which Horace wrote a brief 
memoir of his brother ? 

I see that the forthcoming memoir of Francis Turner 
Falgrave is announced by the publishers as The Life of 
the Editor of the ‘“‘ Golden Treasury.” I am not sure that 
Mr. Palgrave would have liked this, could he have foreseen 
it. He had some pretensions to be regarded as a poet— 
look at his Jdylls and Songs (1854), his Hymns (1867), his 
Lyrical Poems (1871), his Amenophis (1892), and so forth 
He had also some pretensions to be regarded as a critic of 
literature—was he not Professor of Poetry at Oxford? He 
had some pretensions to be regarded as a critic of art. 
Yet, after all this varied and strenuous endeavour, his very 
own publisher elects to describe him as “ Editor of the 
Golden Treasury.” The Treasury has been very popular in 
its day, but its limitations are beginning to be recognised 
And the “ second series” of it—what is to be said of that 
** second series ’’ ? 

There seems to be a certain lack of invention among 
authors in the matter of titles. Somebody has just brought 
out a play called—a little abruptly—“ Intruders.” Well, 
it was only the other day that Mrs. Walford christened one 
of her stories ‘‘The Intruders.” And then there is that 
little tragedy of Maeterlinck’s, “L’Intruse.” Really, the 
iteration becomes—tiresome. 

TsE Booxworm, 
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Reviews. 


New Verse. 


Tue perusal of Mr. Buchanan’s latest volume, The New 
Rome (Scott), from first page to last, leaves some such 
impression as a mass meeting in Hyde Park — for the poet 
writes (as was said of another) at the top of his voice, and 
he is usually angry. We believe his anger to be mainly 
_ Just, we believe his impulses to be mainly right; but he has 
certainly lost the art of enchaining attention. Poetry that 
is to reform the world must first allure and then persuade. 
Mr. Buchanan flings his songs at us, caring apparently 
nothing forform The begetter of the book, he tells us, 
was Mr. Herbert Spencer, who wrote to him: “There is 
an immensity of matter calling for strong denunciation 
and display of white-hot anger, and I think you are well 
capable of dealing with it. More especially, I want some- 
one who has the ability, with sufficient intensity of feeling, 
to denounce the miserable hypocrisy of our religious world, 
with its pretended observances of Christian principles side 
by side with the abominations which it habitually assists 
and countenances.” Mr. Buchanan, however, gave up the 
idea of a connected satire, and produced this volume of 
distinct but, he holds, congruous lyrics and ballads. We 
quote, from the section called ‘‘In the Library,” a poem to 
Mr. Hardy : 
THE Sap SHEPHERD. 
Thy song is piteous now that once was glad, 
The merry uplands hear thy voice no more— 
Thro’ frozen forest ways, O shepherd sad, 
Thou wanderest, while wintry tempests roar ; 
And in thine arms—aye me !—thou claspest tight 
A wounded Lamb that bleateth in the cold, 
Warming it in thy breast, while thro’ the night 
Thou strugglest, fain to bear it to the fold! 


Shepherd, God bless thy task, and keep thee strong 
To help poor lambs that else might die astray ! 
Thy midnight cry is holier than the song 
The summer uplands heard at dawn of day! 


We do not quite gather for what Mr. Hardy is commended: 
Not even at the dawn of his day was he a particularly 
cheery writer, nor does he, we imagine, aim now at help. 
fulness. (In another poem, we might add, Mr. Buchanan 
writes: “‘Tom Hardy, blow the clouds apart With sounds 
of rustic fifes and tabors!’’) Mr. Buchanan also addresses 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and bids his work “‘ God-speed.” But 
for Mr. W. D. Howells and Mr. Henry James, Tolstoi and 
Ibsen, he has only hard knocks. Altogether, there is a 
vast deal of undisciplined vigour in this book, but the 
verses have been thrown together with the utmost reckless- 
ness and no suggestion of revision. Many of the pieces 
are mere rhymed journalism. 


Mr. Unwin’s “Cameo” series, in which Mr. Watson’s 
Wordsworth’s Grave and other noticeable works were 
first published, has just entered upon a new life. The 
first volume issued therein is Zhe Soul’s Departure, 
by Mr. Edward Willmore, a slender collection of short 
poems. That which gives the title to the book is quite 
the most remarkable, In unrhymed and, to our ear, 
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unmetrical lines of sometimes almost exasperating brevity, 
the poet relates a deathbed dialogue between a body and a 
soul. Immediately on release the soul perceives how lack- 
ing it has been in fine impulses and noble deeds, and it 
craves from the body a few hours more of life in which to 
make some reparation. The poet’s technique is certainly 
crude, but he has informed this tragic and piteous little 
scene with real force and pathos. It is impossible to read 
it and not be impressed. Nothing else in the book is so 
striking. Mr. Willmore has thoughts, but he evidently 
rhymes with difficulty and is not by nature a lyrist. We 
recommend him to spend more pains on form. 





Lzss complex and more robust are Mr. F. A. Homfray’s 
Tdyls of Thought and Lyrical Pieces (Allen). Mr. Homfray’s 
thoughts are not new, but they are sound, and are clearly 
presented. He loves the open air, and sings of his love 
brightly. Here is a less cheerful note : 


By A GRAVE. 


Lilies in the valley, 
Harebells on the hill, 

And in the meadow buttercups, 
And wild-rose by the rill ; 

But only daisies in the turf, 
Where7my love lies still. 

Overhead the heaven, 
Where the skylarks soar, 

And round about, the waving boughs 
As sunny as before ; 

But the sun that lit this life for me 
Is set for evermore. 


Altogether, a fresh and healthy little book. 





Aw author who calls his effusions Ventures in Verse 
(Methuen) has plumbed modesty. He can go no farther 
without lapsing into abuse of his own wares. Mr. James 
Williams, whose book is so entitled, we like better than 
many of our poets whose volumes have a more pretentious 
name. He divides himself between sonnets and romantic 
Scandinavian ballads, and both are above ordinary merit. 
Here is a quotation from the sonnet section : 


O_Lp ENGLISH POETRY. 


There was no age when England’s voice was dumb 
Amid the chorus paramount in song, 
They do our fathers not a little wrong 
Who deem them nought but fierce and quarrelsome. 
Yea, even as the honey-bees will hum 
Round arid saxifrage in ardent throng, 
So out of words and grammar harsh and strong 
Men beat out Beowulf and the Ormulum. 


Scorn not their writing ; seek in them to find 
Heart-poetry that strove in vain for phrase, 
And look with kindly eye on Layamon. 

They sowed their seed beside the stony ways, 
It is the centuries that reap and bind, 

Maybe that Caedmon gave us Tennyson. 


This is like the condensed lecture of a professor of English 
literature. It is a very fair sonnet too. There is no 
harm in Mr. Williams continuing to be yenturesome in 
verse, 
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In Love Triumphant (Innes), by Annie Matheson, the 
irregular ode is in full swing once more. The subjects 
are Mr. Gladstone, Robert Browning, and the Diamond 
Jubilee, and the poet revels in the license extended to her 
by—as experimentalists in such a medium fondly believe 
— Pindar. Gladstonians should certainly obtain and 
treasure this volume, for it contains the fullest panegyric 
of the statesman that we have yet met with. Other verses 
deal with social subjects, always from the standpoint of 
the passionate friend of liberty, progress, and Christianity. 
The author states that the publishers ‘“ generously held 
out a hand” for this book. It is not their usual attitude 
with minor verse. 


Mr. G. Hunt Jackson, the author of The Demon of the 
Wind (Long), also seeks his subjects in the life of to-day. 
He lights, for example, upon an anecdote in an article on 
R. L. Stevenson (‘He was about to summon his young 
native servant for refreshments, when the door opened and 
the boy appeared with a tray containing cigarettes and 
coffee. His master, addressing him in the native tongue, 
said: ‘Great is your forethought’; when the boy cor- 
rected him, saying ‘ Great is the love!’”), and gives us a 
little sermon upon it. He hymns Gladstone (‘He 
moved among the forest trees,” and so forth), and Carlyle 
(‘A breezy soul was thine!”’), and a remark of Burne- 


Jones is the motive of another set of verses. A genuine * 


and kindly, although undistinguished, book. 


THERE are some hard things in the Rev. T. E. Bridgett’s 
Sonnets and Epigrams on Sacred Subjects (Burns & Oates). 
Darwin, for example, once dared, in a private letter, to 
doubt a future life. The poet comments upon his hesitancy 
in four scathing epigrams, of which this is one : 


Future life is but a guess, 
The Bible all a lie ; 
Sir, I wish you happiness : 
Study worms and die. 
Again, Renan wrote that he no longer prayed. Thus the 
epigrammatist : 
To Renan this was once as noonday bright ; 
He ceased to pray, and God withdrew His light. 
Then would he strike his matches in the dark, 
Enjoy the stench, and glory in the spark. 


We cannot but admire a poet so vehemently convinced of 
the veracity of his own beliefs, but any attack on so 
sincere a worker for truth as Darwin is painful. 


Tus is a passage from the story of ‘‘Saint John and 
the Little Worm” in Legends of the Saints (Kegan Paul), 
by the Rev. G. R. Woodward : 

The saint was musing thus that tide, 
When he a worm beneath him spied, 

So gray and small that good Saint John 
Had well-nigh set his foot thereon. 

He picked her up from where she lay. 


We never expected to live to hear a worm called ‘ she.” 
This is a quaint and simple little book, which would make 
pleasant reading aloud for a child: a versified companion 
to Mr. Canton’s Child's Book of Saints. 
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Tue fact that Maud Holland (Maud Welpole) reprints 
in her modestly entitled little book— Verses (Arnold)— 
certain poems from the Spectator, the National Review, and 
Literature indicates that she has something to say. We 
like her ballad of Margaret Catchpole, the Suffolk girl 
who was transported for horse-stealing, and advise reciters 
to look to it. In a different vein is this dirge: 


His hound may tarry, his hawk will flee, 
Long since his followers fled, 
The red fox knows where his grave may be, 
The badger hath seen him dead. 
The squirrel that through the green wood hies 
Espied him where last he stood, 
And the little bird that lowly flies 
Will dip its wing in his blood. 
The volume has thought throughout and some distinction 
of form. What it chiefly lacks is lyric movement. 


‘One of the most extraordinary books of verse that we 
ever expect to see is the Poems of Oliver Orchard (Wilson & 
Macmillan). Mr. Orchard is in revolt, and he calls on his 
Muse to help him. She has not helped him well. He is 
in revolt against Mrs. Grundy, and against royal authors, 
and against parvenus, and against every kind of humbug, 
and against evening dress. This is his attitude towards 
evening dress : 


Of alamodes that have their roots in vulgar-mindedness, 
Not least contemptible is that of wearing evening dress. 
If th’ upper circles ever gain a proper sense of dignity, 
This senseless moult crepuscular we shall no longer see. 


There is not much to complain of in the phrase “ moult 
crepuscular.” We commend Mr. Orchard’s tirades: not 
for their clarity, their good taste, nor their music, but 
purely as curiosities. 


WE are pleasantly reminded a little of Locker and a 
little of Mr. Dobson in Mr. J. A. Bridges’s Jn a Village 
(Mathews) volume—a collection of homely, simple, honest 


verse answering to the title. Here are two stanzas from a 
pretty bit of sentiment called ‘‘The Old Church ” : 


Old sin-worn roof, how many prayers 

Your ready chinks have upward passed ! 
How many thousand burdening cares 

Of weary men on Heaven you’ve cast! 
The shoemaker’s remorseful throes, 

The soul-touched grocer’s promise rasher, 
The penitence that weekly rose 

From publican and haberdasher. 


And could I still, as oft before 

I was on many a happy Sunday, 
Be here the little child once more 

I may have ceased to be on Monday, 
And shed my troubles when I come 

To this dear porch, I would not sorrow, 
No glimpse of the millennium 

Forbade me take them up to-morrow. 


Mr. Bridges lacks the epigrammatic touch, but he is better 
company than many more ambitious poets. 
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We must admit that on coming to a volume entitled 
Ballads of Evolution (Camborne Printing Co.) we expect 
more than its author, Mr. Herbert Thomas, gives us. The 
name is so full and impressive. But Mr. Thomas, 
although no creative scientific mind is his, is genial and 
right-hearted, and a true son of Cornwall. By way of 


frontispiece he offers his own portrait, in fancy dress ;_ 


which may be a triumph of Nathan’s art, but is not the 
best preparation for serious verses. We may mention 
that Mr. Thomas is among the poets who eulogise Mr. 
Gladstone. 





Novets of modern life in blank verse are hard reading, 
but they sometimes yield amusing results. It may be said 
generally that no one possessing a sense of humour would 
attempt such a task: hence when such a task is attempted 
there is sport for the cynical observer. Hdmund: a 
Metrical Tale (Stock), by Mr. Albert L. Carpenter, is not 
destitute of sport. Here is a passage : 

Gradual the cicatrice affliction’s plough 

Had torn in Edith’s heart less aching smoothed. 

And with th’ increasing stir of life her love 

Sprang from its ashes like the Phoenix, flapped 

Its all-enfolding pinions as of old, 

Expelling every suppliant to the heart, 

His eyrie. 
Subsequently Edith enters a nunnery, while Edmund 
becomes a philanthropist. We cannot honestly say that 
poesy is the richer for Edmund: a Metrical Tale, but 
collectors of odd euphemisms may be. 


Tue author of Scotland for Ever (Douglas), Mr. R. W. 
Seton Watson, is intensely patriotic. After his poetry, we 
are tempted to read anti-Scottish sentiments by Dr. John- 
son, or the saturnine John Cleveland, by way of antidote. 
But to Caledonians stern and wild this little book should 


be welcome. Also to Wykehamists, for there is a section 
devoted to Winchester School. We quote a stanza from a 
football song : 


Here’s a health to all Wykehamists—Blue, Red, or Brown. 

May they ne’er meet in life one who can hot them down ! 

For they’ll rally round Canvas as oft as they may, 

And still love the old School, with its world and its play. 
Wykehamists will know what “hotting down” is. We 
can only conjecture. 





WueEn a man calls himself a jester we are led to expect 
either fun or pathos. Mr. Raymond Coulson, the author 
of A Jester’s Jingles (Skeffington), has little of the first 
and none of the second. He offers mere comic-paper verse. 
The echo of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Match”’ is one of his best 
things : 

. If you were “ Honeydew,” dear, 
And I the silver leaf, 
A cigarette we’d be, dear, 
And I would cling to thee, dear, 
Together I and you, dear, 


Would share our fiery grief, 
If you were ‘‘ Honeydew,” dear, 
And I the paper leaf. 


The confusion of “ you” and “thee” ought to have been 
avoided; but this Jester has no eyes for such niceties. 
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Mr. Reewarp B. Sran’s Poems of Two Worlds (Digby & 
Long) we notice because it is typical of so many volumes 
of verse that reach us. The others we are not considering ; 
it is quite useless; the authors do not write for criticism, 
but sing because they must, and blame or praise is imma- 
terial. Most of them are fairly fluent—Mr. Span is; have 
very little to say—Mr. Span has; say it without dis- 
tinction—Mr. Span does (thus : 

A child of Nature, frank and true, 
Upholding Nature’s banner : 

Brave and noble, through and through, 
Disciple of Diana), 


and are gentle and innocent of malice. 
work serves no purpose. 


To notice such 





Gladstone: a Depreciation. 


Democracy and Liberty. By W.E. Lecky. New Edition. 
(Longmans. 12s.) 


In an Introduction to the new edition of Democracy and 
Liberty Mr. Lecky has endeavoured to determine the place 
which Mr. Gladstone will occupy in history. We are sure 
that in doing so he has tried to be fair; we are equally 
sure that he has not succeeded. It was perhaps impossible 
that he should. The observer at Chamounix cannot 
appreciate the height of Mont Blanc—he is overshadowed 
by the majestic mass, and must either remove himself many 
miles or scale the summit if he is to realise the mountain’s 
greatness. The mere fact of being Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
temporary prevents Mr. Lecky from doing the one, and, as 
for the other, only a Bismarck or a Beaconsfield could hope 
to attempt it with success. Mr. Lecky, it is only fair to 
say, frankly admits that the time has not yet come when 
the definite verdict of history can be pronounced on that 
extraordinary career and yet more extraordinary mind; 
but we feel constrained to add that we wish he made no 
attempt to anticipate it. The world would have lost an 
excellent example of Mr. Lecky’s always admirable style, 
but it would have been spared the spectacle of a great 
historian descending to the level of a party pamphleteer. 

There is so much that had better have been left unsaid. 
Take, for instance, the following passage : 


Few men have had so many faces, and the wonderful 
play of his features contributed very largely to the 
effectiveness of his speaking. It was a countenance 
eminently fitted to express enthusiasm, pathos, profound 
melancholy, commanding power and lofty disdain; there 
were moments when it could take an expression of intense 
cunning, and it often darkened into a scowl of passionate 
anger. In repose it did not seem to me good. With its 
tightly compressed lips and fierce, abstracted gaze it 
seemed to express not only extreme determination, but 
also great vindictiveness, a quality, indeed, by no means 
wanting in his nature, though it was, I think, more fre- 
quently directed against classes or parties than against 
individuals. He had a wonderful eye—a bird-of-prey eye 
—fierce, luminous and restless. ‘‘ When he differed from 
you,” a great friend and admirer of his once said to me, 
‘there were moments when he would give you a glance as 
if he would stab you to the heart.”” There was something, 
indeed, in his eye in which more than one experienced 
judge saw dangerous symptoms of possible insanity, 
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That is not history: it is merely brilliant scandal, and the 
final sentence is equally cruel and unworthy of the writer. 
It may well be that posterity will not endorse ‘the 
language of indiscriminating eulogy ” which followed Mr. 
Gladstone’s death, but we feel even more certain that it 
will reject the suggestion that ‘‘ the texture of his intellect 
was commonplace,” or that ‘‘ the subtleties and ingenuities 
of distinction in which he was inexhaustibly futile were 
nearly always the mere subtleties of debate.” The author 
of such an estimate of such a mind almost brings us to 
believe that he shares the vulgar error of rejecting as 
absurd all dialectic which the listener cannot immediately 
receive. Much the same criticism has, we believe, been 
made upon St. Thomas Aquinas, but the Angelic Doctor 
remains and his critics make no great figure to-day. 

Mr. Lecky has not failed to note the width of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind, but he has failed to measure its depths. 
To Mr. Lecky he is an enthusiastic and wholly untrust- 
worthy rhetorician, permeated with a kind of religion of 
which our author has little knowledge and with which he 
has no sympathy, and gifted with a conveniently elastic 
conscience. To our mind he completely misses the key 
to Mr. Gladstone’s almost unique character—that intense 
and magnificent egoism which has dominated all the great 
leaders of mankind. Mr. Gladstone believed in himself 
as Mahomet believed in himself, as Napoleon, as Czsar. 
Withal, he was religious—Christian, if you will—to the 
very core of his being, and every moment when he was 
out of power was a moment in which the work of the 
Devil was being done. This, and not the introduction 
“into the perorations of his political and even party 
speeches” of ‘‘God, duty, honour, justice, moral obliga- 
tion, Divine guidance,” was the secret at once of his 
tremendous power over his fellow-countrymen, and of his 
amazing readiness to adopt any policy which seemed 
likely to restore him to power. To Mr. Lecky this makes 
him appear in his later years as a mere demagogue; but 
there were never two characters so dissimilar as those of 
Gladstone and Cleon, even when the English statesman 
seemed most indebted to the arts of the Athenian politician. 

To the aristocratic trend of Mr. Gladstone’s nature 
Mr. Lecky does full justice, but he does not seem to us to 
appreciate at all the innate conservatism of his mind. It 
is no paradox, but the simple truth, that he was never at 
any time a Liberal in the sense that the great bulk of his 
followers were and are. For injustice he had an almost 
divine hatred, but for privilege he had not even dislike. 
Nothing is more helpful in endeavouring to estimate his 
real sentiments than to note the gradual process of change 
in his mind which accompanied the remarkable struggle 
that ended in the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
There was nothing of the Liberation Society about his 
attitude. Into that great revolution he was forced, as he 
conceived, by the inexorable logic of circumstances which 
drove him to a choice of evils. What he did he did 
strongly, and it is no reproach to him that, having once made 
up his mind toa change of front, he bent all the resources of 
his splendid moral and intellectual gifts to carry his country- 
men with him. Mr. Gladstone was, perhaps, the most in- 
consistent statesman who ever ruled a great empire, but, 
Mr. Lecky notwithstanding, he was always sincere. 
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The School Beside the Abbey. 


Annals of Westminster School. By J.Sargeaunt. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Sarczaunt’s history is straightforward and sober. For 
quaintness the reader must search diligently, for humour 
he will look in vain; but if he is intent only on the life of 
the School, from its inception to the present day, he will find 
all that he asks. He must not ask for trimmings. 

To our mind the Busby chapter is the making of the book 
as a book. Busby began as a Westminster boy, passed to 
Oxford, where he gained fame both as a scholar and an 
actor (acted, indeed, so well that he might have taken to 
the stage as a profession had not the opportunity of ruling 
Westminster came to him). He was made head master in 
1638, and remained in control until 1695. This means that 
during one of England’s most unsettled periods, and a 
time when more than once the School seemed doomed, 
Busby held to his post and conquered all difficulties. This 
is the more remarkable when we remember that Busby was 
a Royalist. He was, however, accused of ploughing with 
Parliamentary heifers. Let us leave it by calling him aman 
of nice tact. One of his most trying experiences was the 
conflict with Edward Bagshaw, who became in 1656 second 
master, in succession to Thomas Vincent, whose suscepti- 
bility to false Latin was such that he could endure his post 
no longer. Bagshaw no sooner was in a position of 
authority than he showed himself a Roundhead and a 
puppy. He scoffed at Busby’s classes in Arabic, he sug- 
gested that Busby’s Greek grammar might be improved. 
He wore his hat in the Abbey. Busby tried several plans 
to make the place too hot for him, and at last procured his 
suspension. Bagshaw, however, refused to obey, and 
fortified himself in the tower of the dormitory. Thither, 
under Busby’s instructions, went an army of the boys and 
removed Bagshaw by force. Few schoolboys have such 
opportunities. 

Subsequently Bagshaw took the only revenge left to 
angry scholars: he wrote a book against Busby. But he 
had been born under an evil star, and it all profited him 
nothing. He became a Conventicler, was haled to various 
prisons, and died comparatively young. Busby did not 
lay down his authority until he was a very old man. 
During his fifty-seven years of office he practically made 
the School. Mr. Sargeaunt, however, says very little of 
Busby as a man. Of his terrible swishings there is no 
word, neither allegation nor denial, although the legends 
that have gathered about them are numerous; nor does he 
offer a list of Busby’s more famous pupils. Considering 
how largely Busby bulks in the history of Westminster, 
we think that less than justice has been done to him. He 
is one of the great picturesque figures of scholasticism, 
and Mr. Sargeaunt should have remembered this. One of 
the Deans of Westminster during Busby’s time was John 
Dolben, whose glory it was in the Great Fire to march 
a body of King’s scholars to the flaming city and there 
save the church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. Afterwards 
William Taswell, one of the Westminsters, stood upon the 
bridge in Palace-yard and read Terence by the light of 
burning St. Paul’s. This should obliterate Nero’s great 
feat. 
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WESTMINSTER IN 1650.—(From the Etching by Hollar.) 


Mr. Sargeaunt places in his appendix some old accounts, 
and fragments of letters written in 1690 by Mary, Countess 
of Caithness, concerning her son Colin, then at the School. 
We quote a passage : 

Colin is a busie man at all his leasons is every day at 
Scoul all this winter befor 7 o’clock and his wax candle 
with him and doth not come out until past ij and they 
returne at i and stays until neir six; this was far from his 
dyot at hom; and in the great cold Scoul he sits the whole 
day over w*" out a hatt or cap; and all the windows 
broak and yet thanks be to god he taks very wel w*" it 
tho he never seeth a fir but in my hous; at the begining 
his felow scolers were hard on him upon the account of his 
Nation but he dooth now hold up pretie wel either at 
scolding or boxing with them; however, I fear I los a 
Scotsman for he begins to get ther words and actsent. 

Here we leave a book which we cannot consider has 
been well enough done. There is material and to spare ; 
but Mr. Sargeaunt lacks the capacity to treat it with the 
interest it deserves. It is not enough, in writing the 
history of a great and illustrious school, merely to state 
events in their order of occurrence. There are human 
touches needed too, character-sketches, and the many little 
splashes of colour that make histories live. The book has 
many excellent pictures—views and portraits—one of which 
we reproduce. 


Salmon and Sea-Trout. 


Salmon and Sea-Trout. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Angler’s Library.” (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


[By a Scors Ancuer. | 


THe coming of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s book reminds me 
that on certain waters in Scotland the season during which 
salmon may be lawfully caught has already opened. I 
should like to be fishing, even though the air is snell ; but, 
as duty ties me to town, I have been spending a happy 
afternoon over Sir Herbert’s latest work. Sir Herbert 
writes so many books that I wonder how he finds time to 
fish ; but there can be no doubt that he does fish, and he 
put his experiences to good use. This is really an excellent 


“The 


work. In thoroughness and in style it is much above the 
average book on angling. Most anglers, when they seek 
to shine in literature, become complacent persons, gar- 


rulous or pompous, who bore us to the verge of slumber 
but Sir Herbert Maxwell is not one of these. He has 
approached his theme in a workmanlike spirit, and has 
achieved his task with workmanlike precision. The book, 
it is true, is not all new. Frequently we come upon 
chapters which I have read in serial sheets. Still, 
I am not annoyed. Notably as regards his theories 
that salmon do not feed in fresh water, and that salmon 
and trout are colour-blind, he received much criticism 
when he was publishing his expositions serially; and, 
although he has not changed his opinions much, he has 
paid respect to the criticisms, and always, when dealing 
with disputed points, writes with temperance. In short, 
this work presents to us the ripest knowledge of its subject 
which is available. 

It cannot have been easy to write the book. Even by 
the water-side, with rod in hand and fish on the feed, it is 
difficult to teach the art of angling. One may have 
full knowledge; but the knowledge, through years of 
practice, has become instinctive, and an instinct is exactly 
the thing which you cannot impart. As well try to make 
a German scholar adopt the literary style of Stevenson as 
hope for immediate and successful results from the clearest 
instructions as to how a novice is to get the fly to 
the fish. The last man I essayed to teach had been a 
bushranger in Australia. He thought he would manage 
all right if he used the rod as he was wont to use the 
bullock-whip. The result was painful. ‘‘ Crack!” went 
the tail-fly in the air behind him, and when the line fell in 
a coil at his feet the lure was no longer on the cast. A 
timorous gentleness is little less disastrous. It also lands 
the line in a coil somewhere. Sir Herbert Maxwell knows 
this difficulty so well that he looks the knotty point straight 
in the face and passes jocularly on. His remark is worth 
reciting : 

Take the Spey cast, for example—that knack by which 
a long line is drawn from the water in bewildering curves 
till the fly rests for a moment on the stream close in front 
of the angler, apparently utterly out of his control, when 
a smart downward cut of the rod sends it whirling thirty 
yards across the current — who can describe the exact 
adjustment of poise and force essential to the execution of 
this most difficult manceuvre? Not I, forsooth, for I am 
no master of the Spey cast. When there is a cliff or a 
high bank behind me, when the stream runs at a kindly 
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angle and the wind is not too unfriendly, above all, when 
there is no professional-critic looking on, I am able to pro- 
ject the line somehow in fair fashion towards the desired 
place. But as for trying to explain how this is done— 
perish the thought ! 
That is right. Any endeavour to explain an instinctive 
aptitude would be quite useless. All casts, however, are 
not so difficult as the Spey cast; and no novice in angling 
who chances to read these words need be scared by the 
passage from Sir Herbert which I have quoted. All 
knowledge about his subject which is capable of being set 
forth on the printed page Sir Herbert Maxwell conveys 
lucidly. 

The cpening chapter arrested my attention much. Like 
most men in this pessimistic time, I was under the im- 
pression that the poacher and the Lord Manufacturer were, 
between them, rapidly ruining the salmon streams. I 
was wrong. The poacher, indeed, has well-nigh ruined 
the Tweed, once the best salmon river in the kingdom. 
The poacher there is a constituent of honourable members 
of the Commons’ House of Parley who respect their seats 
more than their souls; the Lord Manufacturer supplies 
the funds to administer which, when Parley sets to work 
again, someone will be appointed in room of Sir William 
Harcourt as chief trustee in the estate of the late Liberal 
Party; consequently, there being so many poachers, and 
the Lord Manufacturer being always free to flourish a shut 
purse before the beards of the distraught gentlemen who 
carry on the business of Progress and Reform, the Tweed 
is both robbed and polluted with impunity. In nearly 
all other suitable waters, however, fish of the salmon- 
kind, instead of becoming fewer, are prospering greatly. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell is able to give quite a cheerful 
account of the good which fish-culture, together with im- 
proved drainage, is achieving. The stock of salmon in the 
Aberdeenshire Dee ‘‘ has enormously increased” ; the fine 
rivers of Sutherland show a marked improvement; the 
north Tyne “became in an amazingly short space of 
years the most prolific salmon river in England”; ‘next 
to it in amount of produce of salmon comes the Usk,” 
which once was a cause of depression to many a sports- 
man. Even the Thames has a brightening future. Below 
London it is now actually less polluted than the Tyne in 
its lower reaches; and, on the authority of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, we may expect to be salmon-fishing successfully 
not far above Richmond. All this is the best of news; 
but it renders me the more intolerant of the state of affairs 
here and there in Scotland. Some means to put an end 
to the .desolating clash of interests between the upper 
proprietors and the lower must be found. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell makes suggestions on that matter, and I trust 
that when next the subject is before Parliament the Irish 
patriots will be good enough not to block the Bill. The 
poachers and the captains of industry on the Tweed cause 
graver thoughts; but there might be a way with them 
also. The means of which I am thinking is sanctioned 
by the sacred memory of Mr. Gladstone, who, wishing 
to Liberalise the Lords without abolishing the Second 
Chamber, thought of strengthening the Peerage by 
adding to it five hundred Liberals chosen at random. 
Why should not the Queen, advised by Lord Salisbury, 
confer knighthoods or baronetcies on all the Radical 
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legislators who come from Borderland? The honourable 
gentlemen might then feel it due to themselves to cultivate 
sportsmanlike and other ancient prejudices appropriate to 
men of rank, and that would mean the undoing of their 
understanding with those who are ruining the river on 
which Sir Walter fished. Lest anyone should suspect 
that I have been writing in a Tory temper inimical to 
the Rights of Man, I will, to show that I am a humani- 
tarian philosopher after all, conclude these few remarks 
by echoing, with fervour, a thoroughly sound social senti- 
ment from the scriptures of Sir Herbert Maxwell: ‘The 
favourite argument that God made fish, not for the diver- 
sion of landlords, but for the use of mankind, may be 
extended indefinitely. God made strawberries as well as 
salmon ; but if all the strawberry-beds were thrown open 
to the public by Act of Parliament, how many people 
would get enough to make any jam?” 


The Great Sultan. 


Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s.) 


Ir is a remarkable fact that although Saladin is a house- 
hold name this is the first English biography of him that 
has been published. Scott’s portrait of the chivalrous 





THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM. 
From a Painted Window at St. Denys (Twelfth Century). 


Moslem in Zhe Talisman is excellent, but it has neither the 
fulness nor the sanction of biography. Mr. Lane-Poole 
is the first English writer to approach the subject of 
Saladin and his civil and military exploits with the will 
and the ability to treat them thoroughly. He has gone to 
the two Arabic records—those of Bahn-ed-din and Ibn-el- 
Athir—and to the other Eastern writings in which 
Saladin’s iife is preserved; and also to several chronicles 
on the Christian side, notably those of William of Tyre 
and Ernoul, and the J¢tinerary of Richard II. Nearly all 
these records are contemporary, and Mr. Lane-Poole has 
constructed from them a narrative at once exhaustive and 
vivid. He has reduced his introductory matter to the 
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smallest limit possible, confining it to a survey of the 
Mohammedan world in the century preceding Saladin’s 
birth in 1138. The quaint illustration which we reproduce 
belongs to the First Crusade, and represents the taking of 
Jerusalem in 1099. 

Almost a hundred years after this date Saladin laid his 
great siege to the walls of the Holy City, with a success 
and with accompaniments of chivalry and mercy which 
still dazzle the imagination. It was on September 20, 1187, 
that he took up his position on the west side of the city, 
but the towers of Tancred and David, and the sun vexing 
the eyes of his soldiers, he moved to the eastern 
walls, The Christians thought he had abandoned the 
siege; they knew better on the morrow, and on 
October 2, with bleeding hearts, they signed the capitula- 
tion. They were then prisoners of war, and must ransom 
themselves within forty days, each man to pay ten pieces 
of gold for his liberty, and two women or ten children to 
be reckoned as one man. Of the poor seven thousand 
should go free on payment of thirty thousand besants 
The clearing of the city and the ransoming were carried 
out in perfect order, with due severity but with unheard-of 
mercy. The Christians were distracted to leave Jerusalem, 
but they left, paying their ransoms at the gate of David. 


For forty days the melancholy procession trooped forth 
from the gate of David, and the term of grace expired. 
Yet there still remained thousands of poor people whom 
the niggardly burghers-and religious houses had left to 
slavery. Then el-Adil came to his brother and said: 
‘Sire, I have helped you by God’s grace to conquer the 
land and this city, I therefore pray you give mea thousand 
slaves from the poor people within.” To Saladin’s ques- 
tion, what he would do with them, he answered he would 
do as pleased himself. Then the Sultan gave him the 
thousand slaves, and el-Adil set them all free as an 
offering to God. Then came the Patriarch and Balian, and 
begged likewise, and Saladin gave them another thousand 
slaves, and they were set free. Then said Saladin to his 
officers: ‘‘My brother has made his alms, and the 
Patriarch and Balian have made theirs, now I would fain 
make mine.” And he ordered his guards to proclaim 
throughout the streets of Jerusalem that all the old people 
who could not pay were free to go forth. And they came 
forth from the postern of St. Lazarus, and their going 
lasted from the rising of the sun until night fell. 


Such was Saladin’s greatness of soul. Let the reader 
who desires to know his bravery, his amiability at court, 
his endurance in the field, his wholehearted will to spend 
and be spent in the Islam cause, consult Mr. Lane-Poole’s 
full and interesting pages. 


Royal Biography. 
Elizabeth, Empress. of Austria. By A. de 
. (Hutchinson.) 
Tuts book had, of course, to be written, and written after 


a certain convention. Mr. de Burgh adopts the proper 
attitude and writes it on his knees. His qualifications 


Burgh. 


appear to be that he has ‘‘ personally had the happiness of 
meeting the illustrious lady,” that he “ has had the privi- 
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lege of knowing some of those who were in her entourage,” 
and that he has access to certain newspaper files. He has 
also a profound respect for members of Imperial and 
Royal houses as well as for those in their entourage. Thus 
equipped he conducts us through palaces, and discourses of 
illustrious personages and Imperial consorts with the air 
of the butler who shows you over the historic mansion. 
One of the entourage must have told him how the Archduke 
Rudolf “ proposed in person” to Princess Stephanie in the 
conservatory at Laéken. ‘‘As soon as they were alone, 
the Crown Prince approached her Royal Highness with a 
low and formal obeisance, saying, ‘ Madam, will you take 
me for a husband?’ To which plain question the Princess 
simply replied, curtseying deeply, ‘Yes, your Imperial 
Highness.’ ‘Your Royal Highness’s answer makes me 
supremely happy,’ observed the Archduke.” Such is the 
world into which Mr. de Burgh gives us a glimpse—over 
the shoulders of the entourage. He is also able to tell us 
which of Heine’s poems the Empress marked in her 
volumes, and even to give us a translation of them. Here 
is the first. You cannot fail to recognise it: 


Your little hand lay on my heart, dearest dear ! 
Do you in that small room a great knocking hear ? 
There a carpenter dwells, hard and cunning is he, 
Who is nailing together a coffin for me. 


That will suffice to give you the measure of the author’s 
literary style. 


The Kingdom of Rhodes. 


Rhodesia and its Government. By H.C.Thomson. (Smith, 


Elder & Co. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is a very curious amalgam, and belongs to 
what may be called the Balaam order of literature. Mr. 
Thomson, who is apparently a war correspondent, would 
seem to have gone out to South Africa as what is nowadays 
called a Commissioner, and it is plain that he had strong 
notions about Mr. Rhodes and Rhodesia and ethics, 
which somehow seem stronger in a London armchair than 
on the veldt among the Matabili. But Mr. Thomson has 
come under the personal influence and magnetism of 
Mr. Rhodes, and cannot help letting his admiration of the 
empire-maker slip out, even though it seems against the 
grain. He notes that in Mashonaland a man said to him 
that nobody wanted to interfere with Lord Salisbury. 
** As long as he lives he will be the Premier, but when he 
dies Cecil Rhodes is going to be the next Prime Minister, 
and he’ll settle the native question because he understands 
all about it.” Mr. Thomson confesses that Mr. Rhodes’s 
enormous power is due to his personality as much as to 
his wealth, and that even in the Dutch Republics they do 
not think that he is influenced by sordid motives, but by 
ambition. But, after acknowledging that a strong per- 
sonal feeling for Mr. Rhodes exists all over South Africa, 
and especially in Rhodesia, the writer goes on to make the 
extraordinary assertion that the English Government ought 
not to take this into account when dealing with the 
question of the revocation of the Charter, but should 
“consider the broad principles of right and wrong.” 
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If the English Government were ever so foolish as to 


ignore South African feeling in this matter, they would — 


raise a pretty storm about their ears, for the one thing 
a colonist resents is uncalled-for dictation from home. 
Mr. Thomson is good enough to say that the Chartered 
Company have failed to govern rightly, not wilfully, but 
from weakness of administration and extent of territory. 
That they have acquired more land than they can govern 
he thinks is the truth of the matter. The book was 
evidently not written with any such intention, but the 
impression left by its perusal is that unless Great Britain 
wishes to fling South Africa after the United States she 
will do well to support those of her blood who are making 
their homes and carving out new provinces in the wide 
lands north of Cape Town. 


A Painter’s Memories. 


Sketches from Memory. By G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 
(Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


Tux career of a painter working his way along acknow- 
ledged grooves is not likely to harvest any very 
thrilling experiences. Mr. Storey’s book is not thrilling, 
but it is mildly entertaining. As a youth Mr. Storey 
saw something of the Revolution of 1848 in Paris, as 
a young artist he perambulated Spain, and his French 
and Spanish experiences are set down here with a light 
hand and with the aid of sketches. Returning from 
France, Mr. Storey became the friend and disciple of a 
much older artist, Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. The 
Leslie home was “full of sunshine and laughter, full of 
originality, humour, and kindliness.”” We do not doubt 
this, but it is one thing to say so, and another thing to 
make jokes and kindnesses which were successful in their 
setting appear remarkable and interesting on paper, and 
Mr. Storey’s anecdotes of the family strike us as being a 
little thin. 

Mr. Storey saw much of Sir Edwin Landseer, and once 
saw him imitate a pig with effect. Sir Edwin had a most 
faithful valet who was called Cerberus. Oerberus would 
protect his master from disturbance at any cost, and several 
times told. Prince Albert that ‘‘ Sir Hedwin was hout.” 
Once, when accompanying his master to the north by 
train, Cerberus fussed greatly about the luggage. ‘‘ How 
about them luggage ?” he shouted to the guard. “ What 
luggage?” ‘Why, two trunks as black as hink and 
marked with hell?” ‘Marked with what?” ‘Why, 
hell for Landseer, of course.” 


Mr. Storey takes us back to that dingy studio in 
Newman-street kept by James Mathews Leigh. Leigh 
was a wonderful talker, insomuch that one old gentle- 
man of means affected to be anxious to study art, and 
came regularly with the hest equipments, his real aim 
being to listen to the plain-speaxing, caustic art master. 
One of Leigh’s aversions was unmeaning phrases. Calling 
on him once, Mr. Storey said as he entered, “I hope I 
don’t interrupt you?” To which Leigh replied, “ You 
can’t help interrupting me if you come in.” ‘Then I will 
go out again.” “That is quite a different thing; I don’t 
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want you to go out again, but society is full of these un- 
meaning phrases.” The largest proportion of Mr. Storey’s 
pages is occupied with his memories of Spain, and here 
his narrative is wholly entertaining. 


The New Far East. 


The New Far East. By Arthur Didsy. (Cassell. 16s.) 


Mr. Drésy’s book is not written for the expert, but for the 
many who, knowing a little about the Far East, desire to 
know more. It is a study of the three nations—the Japanese, 
the Chinese, and the Koreans ; and of their relations to one 
another and to Europe in the conditions created by the new 
state of things arising out of the defeat of China by Japan 
in 1894. Itseems strange at first sight that a gentleman 
of Hungarian extraction should be vice-president of the 
Japan Society; but perhaps the explanation is found in 
Mr. Didsy’s remark that the Magyars were originally of 
the same stock as the races of the Far East. 

The author deals exhaustively with the subject, and is 
refreshingly accurate in his statements. But this does not 
imply that he is not amusing, for his book can be read by 
even that nonentity, the general reader, without any serious 
mental strain. Mr. Didsy gives us a word of warning con- 
cerning the term “Jap,” which is used by us with no 
insulting intention, but which is most offensive to the 
punctilious Japanese. So much does it irritate them that 
a Japanese gentleman once observed to Mr. Didsy, ‘‘ If you 
people call us Japs, we shall” —he paused before gravely 
uttering the dire threat—‘‘ we shall have to call you Brits!” 
It is to be feared that even this will not deter those among us 
who long for brevity at any cost from their evil ways; but, 
on the other hand, the Japanese themselves do not always 
consult European prejudices. For example, there is a dark 
legend of an elderly nobleman who attended a reception on 
New Year’s Day in Japan in European evening dress com- 
plete in every respect but one—the outfitter from whom 
he had ordered his ceremonial garb had omitted 
to send home the trousers. But possibly this is only an 
invention of the evilly disposed. Mr. Didsy’s remarks 
on the home-life of the Japanese are written, not from the 
point of view of the hurried traveller, but from that of 
one who has intimate friends among the people, and looks 
at things from the inside. 

Mr. Didésy defends the women of Japan, and points out 
that the Geisha is not the type, but the exception, among 
Japanese womanhood. To be helpful is the one object the 
Japanese woman is taught to strive for: helpful to her 
husband’s parents, to her husband, to her children—just 
as she has in girlhood been helpful to her own parents. 
And nobly does she realise what is expected of her. But 
the young wife has not altogether an enviable position, for 
by one of those queer topsy-turvydoms which occur in 
Japan, the mother-in-law—who, in the West, is so often 
the object of cheap satire—is a veritable terror in the Far 
East—to the wife. The husband’s mother insists on being 
obeyed by her daughter-in-law, and on seeing that her 
beloved son is made thoroughly comfortable by the wife 
he has brought home. In the lower classes she frequently 
enforces her theories with her metal tobacco-pipe, so that 
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wives have been known to seek refuge in suicide. Thanks 
to Mr. Didsy, it is possible to get a fair insight into the 
Far Eastern mode of thought, and the newspaper-reader 
will have to thank him for a good deal of light thrown on 
the perplexing Far Eastern Question. The value of the 
book is increased by the excellent illustrations drawn by 
the famous Japanese artist Kubota Beisen, who, though 
he has studied in Europe, is more successful with purely 
Japanese subjects than with studies in Western costume. 








Postscript. 


Licut-HEARTED and light-headed subalterns, sardonic 
privates, peppery colonels and majors, long-suffering wives 
of officers—these are the puppets of Lieut.-Colonel Newn- 
ham Davis’s Military Dialogues (Sands & Co.)—a most 
amusing and deft collection of army humours. The back- 
ground in the main is India, but it shifts to England and 
Aldershot. Practical jokes; the “taking over” of a 
regimental theatre ; a little wife’s bravery in refusing to 
let her distant husband know of the extortions of the 
native servants—these are some of the subjects. The 
material is slight enough, but the author has geniality 
and wit, and a light touch that carries him through with 
splendid spirit. Military Dialogues is the best humorous 
book about the army that has been published for a long 
time. 

A new edition—the sixth—of Mr. Edwin W. Streeter’s 
Precious Stones and Gems (Bell) has just been issued. Mr. 
Streeter has so revised his work that it belongs absolutely 
to the present year. There is a coloured plate of Indian 
blue diamonds which is a joy to look upon. 

Whzyte-Melville’s romance, Cerise, reaches us in Messrs. 
Ward & Lock’s now three-and-sixpenny edition. It has 
several lively illustrations by Mr. G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

In Wonders of the Bird World (Wells, Gardner, Darton 
& Co.) we have the gist of lectures delivered by Mr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe on ‘Curiosities of Bird Life” in many 
parts of the United Kingdom during the last ten years. 
The book is a survey of the more striking and curious 
facts in ornithology—such as would interest an audience 
and may still awaken interest in readers .who have been 
hitherto indifferent to a fascinating study. 

The Year's Art (Virtue) is just out of its teens. The 
feature of this indispensable handbook is a series of 
portraits of gentlemen who own collections. Details of 
each collector’s treasures are given. In the portraits the 
art student may read, if he is a physiognomist, his pro- 
bable fate when he asks “ permission to view.” 

Messrs. Mudie send us a new edition of their Catalogue. 
It is a well-printed book, and, apart from its obvious use, 
may be used for reference with advantage. 

Few English tourists who crowd the Swiss hotels have 
anything but a mere guide-book acquaintance with the 
history of Switzerland. This is the fact which probably 
inspired Mr. E, Salisbury to translate Dr. Karl Diindliker’s 
Manual of the History of the Swiss People under the title of 
A Short History of Switzerland. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. 
Salisbury has followed the second, and greatly improved, 
edition of Dr. Dindliker’s work. The arrangement of the 
book is regulated by parts and numbered sections, and 
there is a good supply of maps. 
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Fiction. 
The Two Standards. By William Barry. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


We have read few recent books so full of specifically 
modern interests as this. It is a storehouse of observations 
and trenchant criticisms, a museum of latter-day types, and 
an inventory, if we may use the word, of clamorous 
problems. To say this is not necessarily to praise the 
book as fiction ; and, indeed, its faults on this score must be 
apparent to the most casual reader. Dr. Barry, whom we 
have known as a distinguished Quarterly Reviewer, 
and as the author of Zhe New Antigone, has given 
us rather the material for art to work upon than the 
finished product. His point of view is far more the 
moralist’s than the artist’s; his sense of the emotional 
cruces of modern life is so keen that the dramatic is apt to 
merge in the rhetorical, and the novelist to become a mere 
recorder. The book is very rich in the root-qualities of 
literature, but the multiplicity of problems has baffled the 
author, and he has sacrificed form to fulness, and renounced 
the selecting and pruning which is the life of art. Such 
seems to be the main fictional weakness of the work ; its 
merits, conspicuous as they are, belong more properly to 
another sphere. 

The title is taken from one of the Zvzercises of St. 
Ignatius, the famous parable which is the Christian counter- 
part of the Choice of Herakles. The problem is as old as 
the world—the choice between the pleasing evil and the 
bitter good. At first everything is obscure: other tests 
predominate and the great moral distinction has not 
emerged. The purpose of the book is to trace the progress 
from indeterminate ease to the crisis which arrives soon 
or late for every man, when the standard of right and 
wrong reveals itself as solitary and final. But this is a 
mere general description; in detail the problem presents 
itself in a thousand forms. From first to last the history 
of Marian Greystoke’s life is a tissue of problems—from 
the schwdrmerisch girl’s longing for the great world, to the 
final renunciation of the lust of the eyes and the pride of 
life. The antagonism between a harsh evangelical creed 
and poor human nature, between commercialism and art, 
between love and duty, between the tinsel and the gold in 
character—all are presented with great clarity and truth. 
It is this which makes the book complex and episodic. 
There are scores of wheels within wheels, dramas in the 
ZEschylean manner within dramas; the author demands a 
solution of each problem which arises with a moralist’s in- 
sistence, and he presents each side fairly with more than a 
moralist’s candour. The work is significant in a dozen 
ways—as an essay in modern realism which demands 
adequacy in detail, as a “tale of unrest”? which forbids 
a facile completeness, and, maybe, as a revolt, in the 
manner of Aylwin, against a dapper and artificially perfect 
construction. 

The writing is in the grand manner—very rich, coloured, 
and melodious. We think it less successful in the elaborate 
descriptions of the production of Elven’s two great musical 
dramas, than in more simple efforts. The author writes 
of nature with a happy inspiration : 

A calm, clear day, with slowly fading colours, warm in 
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the west, tinging the whole sky with faintish purple, as of 
henna darkening the finger-tips, themselves rosy. 

Or take this of German prose : 

I don’t feel sure that we have any prose. Goethe is a 
mellow pipe, playing soft pastorals clear as that blue sky, 
and almost as passionless. ‘‘ Werther” was a tropical 
spring, soon past. Lessing blows great martial music out 
of bronze—classic bronze; he borrowed from the Romans, 
and is beyond imitation. Then there is Heine, in golden 
armour, stolen from the Middle Age, with a harlequin’s 
jacket to damp and perplex the gleam, and a Hermes’ 
wand wreathed about with roses and deadly-nightshade. 
That is all the prose we can call our own. 

Sometimes the words have a sting : 

Mr. Randall Stafford, who belonged to that pre- 
established harmony which fits the well-born for places of 
large emolument. 

Or again : 

Heroism never died out; nay, there was an enthusiasm 
of darkness as well as of light. The modern man, some- 
times a recluse in his ivory tower, dedicated to literature, 
art, metaphysics, or self-indulgence, was often effeminate, 
but always given up to impulse. Modern books 
reeked with a sadness too dreadful to be quite human. 
Behind their frivolous or desperate language the Terrible 
Shadow lurked. For the veil of things did not hide 
vacancy, but powers, conscious, never-dying, between 
whom a warfare went on always, most embittered in the 
heart of man. 

But the finer things in the book defy quotation. Such 
are the account of the horror of Harland’s madness in 
prison, the whole little idyll of “ Rosa Munda,” and the 
extraordinary chapter called “Mater Saeva Cupidinum.” 
Now and then we feel a touch of the rhetorical, the over- 
strained, or the merely sentimental. The plan of the 
book, as we have said, is faulty; there is a little too much 
parade of erudition, and now and then a tendency to the 
dithyrambic spoils the dignity of style. But, apart from 
such failings, it is a strong and moving piece of work, full 
of knowledge and delicacy, a real transcript of life. Some 
time ago the study in modernity was sickly nervose, or 
at the best crudely propagandist. It is the merit of Dr. 
Barry’s book that it is a transcript, sober and critical, with 
no moral save the old cosmic doctrine of right and wrong. 
His own words furnish the most succinct summary of the 
tale: 

Two lives—and the struggle for victory—whichever won, 
the issue is tragic. Impulse and law, and the martyrs of 
each. The world-movement passing through their hearts. 
A romance, but also unalloyed reality. 


The Borderland of Society. By Charles Belmont Davis. 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 6s.) 
Mr. Davis bears a name distinguished in modern American 
literature, and it must be said that he writes astonishingly 
like his more famous brother. There is the same attitude 
towards life, the same faculty for finding the picturesque, 
the same mild brightness of style. Most of the tales in 
this little volume have been taken from American maga- 
zines; it had been better if some—“ La Gommeuse” and 
“The Story of His Life,” for example—had remained 
there; but one or two are good. The best tales are a 
couple which happen not to have appeared in magazines. 
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“A Winter City Favourite” is a picture of Monte Carlo 
society, not showing much original observation perhaps, 
but treating picturesquely the obviously picturesque, and 
informed, towards the end, by genuine feeling and dramatic 
power. “At a Café Chontant” is even better—quite in 
the de Maupassant manner—but marred by a certain 
crudity in the presentation of the climax. 

Mr. Davis has wandered in the purlieus of American and 
continental cities, and has a large reserve of exotic local 
colour, which he uses generously yet with discretion. The 
book is a mine of strange information. Here, for instance, 
is some dialogue between the freaks at a dime museum in 
New York: 

“‘ Killed him ?” said the skeleton. 

“Sure,” said the legless man. ‘Died of a broken 
heart. She was a fine blonde, too. He met her from the 
platform, and married her a week later at her home in 
Harlem. They were very happy for a time, and then she 
took up with a ticket-chopper on the elevated road, and 
Radcliffe pined away and died. She certainly did treat 
him rough. You see, Billy couldn’t walk by himself, as 
his legs weren’t big enough to carry him; so when the 
ticket-chopper had finished his work he would come under 
the window and whistle, and the blonde woman would lift 
Billy out of his chair and lay him on his back, on the floor, 
while she went out, Billy used to lie there on his back, 
for all the world like a turtle, and kick and hollow [sic] 


for help. . . . And the worst of it was the blonde and 
the ticket-chopper got fifteen hundred dollars bones 
money.” 


‘* Bones money ?”’ asked the skeleton. 

** Don’t you know what bones money is? Well, you are 
new in the business. Skeletons always sell their bones to 
a hospital before they die.” 

The virtues of Mr. Davis's first book are negative rather 
than positive. He has more restraint than power, more 
correctness than originality, more discretion than artistic 
courage. But what effects he attempts he accomplishes, 
and for the most part the tales are very creditable. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 
Tunes THAT HAavE HAPPENED. By DoroTHEA GERARD. 
Fifteen short stories by the author of A Forgotten Sin. They 
vary in complexion from comedy to tragedy, as these titles 
indicate: ‘A Bit of Blue China,” “A Reprieve,” “ Captain 
Ludwey’s Jump,” ‘‘ Twan’s Grave,” &c. 
THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. By J. 8. FLETCHER. 
This novel is described as ‘‘a comedy.” It is also perhaps to 
be described as a defence of phrenology, for the book opens 
with a delineation of the character of the heroine, Dorinthia 
Evadne Clementine Annwell, while she is yet an inmate of Miss 
Hypatia Watts’s Home for the Upbringing of Prudent Maidens. 
The Professor speaks many times more plainly than phrenolo- 
gists usually do, and does not hide from Miss Watts his conviction 
that the exceptionally demure Dorinthia Evadne Clementine 
Annwell will turn out an adventuress. It is perhaps no undue 
betrayal of the plot to add that in the last chapter Dorinthia 
Evadne Clementine Annwell is leaving the Frivolity Music 
Hall with the Earl of Whiteacres, and that the Professor, who 
has seen her, is smoking a cigar in deep thought. A very read 
able novel. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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The New Pianet. 


By an Astronomer. 


In the middle of last August a discovery of considerable 
interest to astronomers was made at the Urania Observa- 
tory, Berlin. A new planet was discovered. The im- 
portance of the discovery does not, however, entirely lie 
in the fact that a new member has been added to the 
solar system. During a period of just over a century 
such an event has repeatedly occurred. In 1782 Sir 
William Herschel discovered Uranus, a large planet more 
distant from the sun than any planet previously known. 
On the first night of the new century Piazzi discovered a 
small planet in the region between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. It had long been the idea of astronomers that 
this region was too vast to be entirely unoccupied by 
planets. There seemed to be a break in the series. 
Nearest to the sun is Mercury, then Venus; next comes 
the Earth, then Mars; then, after a double interval, 
Jupiter. Piazzi’s new planet turned out, however, to be 
too small to be a worthy companion of the other known 
planets. In rapid succession, however, more small planets 
were discovered, and the obvious suggestion was that a 
planet of respectable size had broken up. More and more 
planets were discovered. It soon became too troublesome 
to follow them all. It even became too troublesome to 
name them. After the first few had been discovered, 
numbers were used for ready reference. Now letters are 
used, The new planet is called DQ. The rate at which 
new planets are discovered may perhaps be best illustrated 
by remarking that there is already a planet DR. Interest 
in the discovery of minor planets was, however, almost 
destroyed. by the discovery of another large planet, 
Neptune, further away even than Uranus, in 1846. 
Considering that several hundred minor planets are 
known, it may be asked why the discovery of planet DQ 
should be thought so interesting as to be worthy of a 
paragraph in the newspapers. The reason is, that the 
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orbit of the new planet lies between the earth and 
Mars, instead of between Mars and Jupiter, as is the 
case with all the other minor planets. This fact alone 
places it in a separate category, and entitles its discovery 
to rank in importance next after the discoveries of 
Uranus, Neptune, and the first few minor planets. But 
the comparative nearness of the new planet is of 
interest in other ways than as a mere anomaly, a kind 
of record-breaking. At intervals of a little more than two 
years the new planet comes into opposition to the sun— 
that is to say, the earth lies very nearly between the planet 
and the sun. It will be readily understood, by drawing | 
two circles with the same centre to represent the orbits of 
the earth and the planet round the sun, that it is in this 
position that the planet’s distance from the earth is least. 
When, however, an opposition occurs in January the dis- 
tance is unusually small, for the planet does not move in a 
circle round the sun, but in an ellipse, and it will then be 
in that part of the ellipse which is nearest to the sun. 
These conditions are fulfilled in 1900, though the opposi- 
tion in that year will by no means be exceptionally favour- 
able. It will be looked forward to by astronomers with 
considerable interest, for the planet will then supply a 
means of determining the sun’s distance from the earth 
with at least as great accuracy as any other method avail- 
able. Newton’s law of gravitation determines accurately 
the plan of the solar system, but it does not give its scale. 
The scale can only be determined by measuring one line or 
distance, and all other distances are then immediately 
determined. When the favourable opportunity arrives, 
astronomers will try to measure the distance of the new 
planet. The principle of the method in which this will be 
done is this: Two observers at some considerable distance 
from each other will see the planet in slightly different 
directions, the difference in direction being, of course, the 
angle at the planet formed by the two lines of sight drawn 
from the two observers to the planet. As a refinement on 
the method, it may be mentioned that it is not absolutely 
necessary to have two observers, since the rotation of the 
earth on its axis will in a few hours carry an observer 
several thousands of miles away from the position in space 
that he occupied earlier in the evening. Now, if this 
angle can be measured, the distance of the planet is 
known, and the nearer the planet the bigger the angle 
will be, and the easier to measure. The distance of the 
sun is supposed to be about ninety-three million miles, 
but this estimate may, possibly, be wrong by about a 
quarter of a million miles. The new planet may be the 
means of reducing this uncertainty. 

The brightness of the planet, of course, varies consider- 
ably with its distance from the earth and its position re- 
latively to the sun. When at its nearest it will probably be 
visible with opera-glasses, not, however, in all probability, 
to the naked eye. It is not expected that it will even then be 
more than a point of light. Its diameter, by a very rough 


estimate, may be put down as twenty miles, and at a 
distance of twelve million miles—the nearest it ever 
reaches—twenty miles is not large enough to measure. 
Finding the distance of the planet from the earth is, in 
fact, finding how big the earth (in diameter 8,000 miles) 
looks from the planet, and even this will be difficult. To 
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measure twenty miles at the same distance is altogether 
out of the question. 

The planet is now too faint to be seen. It may, however, 
be photographed ; in fact, it was in this way that it was 
discovered. A photographic plate attached to a telescope 
moved by clockwork to follow the apparent diurnal motion 
of the stars from east to west was exposed to the sky. 
The stars are thus made to appear at rest, and are seen on 
the negative as round points. The planet, however, is 
moving, and appears to trail across the plate. Hundreds 
of minor planets have been discovered in this way, but 
none so remarkable as this one. 





= 


Bed-Books. 


Another View. 


Nor every volume, by any means, is worthy to rank as a 
bed-book. Clearly, to begin with, we do not want 
‘* serious reading ’”’—a convenient, if rather vague, classifi- 
cation, which may be taken to include works of philosophy; 
history, and the like. The most ardent of bimetallists, 
for example, would scarce desire to read in bed a treatise 
on the currency question. Again, our bed-books must be 
light in a material sense, so that the hands can hold them 
without weariness. ‘‘ Well, then,” it is argued, “ will 
not the ordinary novel serve the purpose?” Far from it. 
Indeed, I greatly doubt if any novel should be included 
among bed-books. For consider: if it be a slovenly, 
unattractive piece of work, without any special merit of 
construction or grace of humour, which might be just 
tolerable at other times, it will certainly bore you if read 
in bed; and you will go to your sleep in a pessimistic 
mood. If, on the other hand, it be above the average, 
it will keep you awake too long; you will resolve on 
‘just one more chapter,” and then incontinently add 
another to that, with the consequence of a slumber unduly 
curtailed, and perhaps a headache in the morning. Like 
any other pleasure, reading in bed must be enjoyed in 
wise moderation, if it is to keep its sweetness. To rank 
worthily as a bed-book, a novel must be extremely short, 
and quite free from violent sensation and “horrors” ; 
above all, it should end happily. Might not some pub- 
lisher of enterprise put forth a series expressly designed 
for those who read in bed? ‘“Nightcap Novels” would 
serve as a title at once alliterative and apt. 

But better than the novel, as a rule, is the volume of 
good short stories, for the simple reason that it offers the 
reader convenient stopping-places. According to his in- 
clination to sleep, he can read one or half-a-dozen. The 
short stories should be really short ; thus, Zhe Golden Age, 
with its eighteen stories on 196 pages, is a better bed- 
book than Dream-Days, with only eight stories on 275 
pages. Mr. Jacobs’s volumes I find excellent for the 
purpose, and likewise Mr. James Payn’s short stories. 

But the bed-reader need not limit his choice to fiction. 
Essays he may read in plenty ; Montaigne, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
and Stevenson will have charms for him quite new and 
distinct from those they offered when read in the garish 
light of day. Montaigne, indeed, might be thought to be 
disqualified by the length of his essays, were it not for the 
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fact that these may be dipped into well-nigh at random 
with no sense of broken continuity. Verse, too, he may 
taste with delight, especially that of the gayer Muse; 
may sink to sleep with the pleasant rhythms of Austin 
Dobson, Praed, or Calverley still lingering in his ears. 

To catalogue one’s tastes in brief is a duty from which 
in these days one must not decline. Here, then, by way 
of ending, are the six bed-books to which, were my choice 
unhappily restricted, I should give the preference : Across 
the Plains, The Golden Age, Many Cargoes, Glow-Worm 
Tales, The Dolly Dialogues, and Calverley’s Fly-Leaves. 

A. C. D. 


An Experience. 


T. A. H. wrrres: Apropos of “ OC. R.’s” remarks on bed- 
books, there is one book which should, I think, by no means 
be excluded. Some time ago, a friend who was staying 
with me returned home, one damp and dismal evening, very 
much out of humour with himself and things in general. 
He could not settle down to anything, and kept moving 
himself and the furniture about in a most aimless and 
nerve-grating manner. At last I suggested a hot bath, and 
a book in bed. He took my advice. By and by I heard, in 
the room above, a sound strongly resembling a stealthy — 
chuckle, followed by an unmistakable laugh, which ended 
inaroar. This performance was repeated several times, 
and then all was silent. When I went to see how my 
friend was getting on, I found him peacefully slumbering, 
his features wearing a large, contented smile, his arms 
clasping a dog’s-eared tome of The Anatomy of Melancholy. 


A Clerical Selection. 


A otERIcat correspondent writes: Honestly, not 
reckoning Scripture (but St. John in Greek is good), the 
following are to my taste: Any of Jowett’s Plato volumes, 
not the Jowett, but the Plato, earlier and shorter dialogues 
preferred, or Republic in non-continuous snatches. 

Browning’s Ring and the Book, anywhere except the 
advocate’s Latin juggleries. Or the small one shilling 
selection of R. B.; Karshish, Cleon, or Andrea del Sarto 
for preference. 

Anything of Pater’s—Appreciations or Renaissance 
best. 

Cur Deus Homo, translated. But part of this seems 
professional ; and isn’t the other part—odd? 


A Suggestion to Publishers. 


A Turrp correspondent writes: “OC, R. ” stands aghast 
at the Clerk of Oxenford who read Aristotle in bed. Are we 
to assume from this that modern Clerks of Oxenford are 
incapable of the feat? And if this assumption is justified, 
are we to look for the cause in the fact that a Liddell and 
Scott does not easily lend itself to manipulation by hands 
thrust from beneath bed-clothes ? 

The scholar who reads Aristotle for mere pleasure must 
be the rarest of birds. But even in these degenerate days 
there are many scholars who could, and perhaps do, very 
agreeably read themselves to sleep with a Greek play or 
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a dialogue of Plato, or even a Pindaric ode. I have an 
idea, however, that the number of such scholars is much 
smaller than it might be. There are many college 
graduates whose undergraduate years were chiefly spent 
in diligent, and perhaps distinguished, study of the 
classics, and who, in after years, take down their Plato 
or Aristophanes for an hour’s desultory reading, but find 
that, although the structure of the language is familiar, 
and presents comparatively little difficulty, they are fre- 
quently stumbling upon words whose meaning has escaped 
their memory, or which, possibly, they have never met 
before. This naturally spoils their pleasure in the book, 
for who would keep a Liddell and Scott by his armchair 
or bedside? The consequence is, that their thirst 
for the Pierian spring must be slaked, if slaked at all, 
by an English decoction of it; and translations are, at 
best, insipid. Now, if some benevolent publisher were to 
give us an edition of the best Greek authors in small 
volumes, with tasteful typography, paper, and binding, 
and on the margin, or at the foot of the pages, a running 
glossary of all the most unusual words of the text, he 
would earn the gratitude of a not inconsiderable class, 
There should be no annotations, with the exception, 
possibly, of a very occasional and very concise explanation 
of obscure historical or typographical references; and the 
edition ought not to be prepared by eminent scholars, but 
by men of the class for whom it is intended, for they 
would best understand where explanations were needed. 





An Old Map. 


TuERE lies before me a map of London issued exactly one 
hundred years ago. To examine it for half-an-hour is a 
liberal education in the growth of London in the nine- 
teenth century. For what do we find? In this map,* 
published in January, 1799, by Mr. Thomas Evans, 
Islington is still cut off from the main body of London by 
green fields. The City-road is only laid out; it has no 
houses on it from the Angel all the way down to Old- 
street. Hoxton is just being enmeshed by the streets of 
London. The “ Road to Hackney,” along which tram- 
cars now run, is a country lane. Vast meadow lands, 
intersected by a few new roads without houses, appear 
where now Bethnal Green and Cambridge Heath and Old 
Ford spread their mean streets. The Mile End-road leads 
nowhere but to Essex. Stepney is a village, Rotherhithe a 
marsh with one street winding by the river edge. Long 
before the great southern arteries reach the Elephant and 
Castle they are running through green fields and marshy 
lands. Chelsea is far, far away. The British Museum is 
backed by fields, and from Guilford-street your eye 
travels to the woods of Highgate. 

When I had amused myself with these observations 
it occurred to me to discover the literary men and 
women who dwelt in this London of 1799, and in what 
streets they lived. Without difficulty I could muster 
about thirty writers of note to whom this map of Evans’s 
represented the London of everyday life. Let us see who 
these authors were. 





* Reprinted in the Post Office Directury, 1899, 
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In 1799 the Johnson band had been thinned by death 
Sir Joshua had been dead seven years, Boswell two years, 
Burke two years. Fanny Burney was, of course, alive. 
She actually lived until 1840, and could have told 
Macaulay how Johnson hugged her in St. Martin-street 
when Zvelina took the town by storm. Sheridan was 
living in London, perhaps in Hertford-street, Mayfair, 
but you were pretty sure to find him with his fellow 
“‘Eccentrics”” in Chandos-street. Junius (if Junius and 
Sir Philip Francis were the same) was housed in St. 
James’s-square. In 1791 he wrote: “I have removed 
into a very convenient house in St. James’s-square, where 
I believe I am at anchor for life. The name of the 
situation sounds well, but you would be much mistaken in 
concluding that I live in palace.” 


Among elderly writers were Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. 
Inchbald, the one writing moral stories at Hampstead, 
the other translating French plays in town. Joanna 
Baillie was cultivating the Muse in Great Windmill-street, 
Piccadilly. On the other hand, Miss Mitford was going 
to school at 22, Hans-place, Chelsea; in after life she 
described the school-house as new and blessed with a 
garden full of flowers. Captain Marryat was also at 
school, in Baker-street. 

The year 1799 at once recalls Charles Lamb and his 
circle. Lamb, on whom the tragedy of his mother’s 
death had rested only two years, was living in Chapel- 
street in rural Pentonville. His name had appeared on 
the little volume of poems to which Coleridge and Charles 
Lloyd contributed their share of verses. And here he 
wrote his fine poem, “ Hester,” in honour of Hester 
Savory, the young Quakeress, whom he often encoun- 
tered in his walks. Coleridge, who was twenty-seven 
years of age in 1799, lodged in King-street, Covent 
Garden. Hazlitt was but twenty-one, and had not yet 
come to live in London, though he could be found occa- 
sionally at his brother’s house in Rathbone-place. Leigh 
Hunt was still at the Blue Coat School in Newgate-street. 
Godwin, by far the most elderly of Lamb’s friends, was 
living in Somer’s Town. Southey was twenty-five, but 
even at that age London did not attract him. ‘London 
disorders me by over-stimulation,” he wrote seven years 
later. Exactly a century from the date of this issue of the 
Acapemy, Lamb was telling Southey, by letter, that 
Robert Lloyd ‘‘hath eloped from the persecutions of his 
father,” the Quaker banker of Birmingham, and sending 
a sample of “ John Woodvil.” 

Wordsworth was occasionally in town at this time, 
but apparently not in 1799. Scott had not yet been to 
London; he was, in fact, attending the High School at 
Edinburgh. Byron was eleven years of age, and in 1799 
he was brought to Sloane-terrace, Chelsea, to have his 
foot attended to by an eminent surgeon. Moore was 
twenty, and was entered at the Middle Temple, but he 
lived in George-street, Portman-square. Shelley was 
seven years of age, had not yet seen the city which he 
afterwards compared with Hell. Keats was four years of 
age, and running about Finsbury Pavement. Hood was 


just born in the Poultry. The most mature poet actually 
settled in London was Samuel Rogers. In 1799 he was 
thirty-six years of age, and was living in the Temple. He 
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had gone as a boy to Bolt-court to present his youthful 
poems to Dr. Johnson who was then nearing his end, but 
the boy’s heart failed him and he fled from the lexi- 
cographer’s doorstep. Now, in 1799, Rogers had won a 
laurel-sprig or two with his Pleasures of Memory. 

Of these writers many are now classics. How many 
writers have we within the four-mile radius who will be 
read in 1999? Joun o’ Lonpon. 





The Contributors’ Playground. 


The Little Wild-Looking King. 
Witt you think it worth noting that the “ beautiful 
vision of Oberon which has charmed France for four 
centuries’ has, in fact, charmed all lovers of poetry and 
romance for a much longer period? Surely the little 
wild-looking King, ‘with long golden locks and child’s 
visage more lovely than the midsummer sun,” is one of 
the manifestations of Merlin. It was in that form he 
visited Vivian, in that earliest legend from which Robert 
de Borron took his story; the very words are the same, 
and the midsummer sun marks in both the true nature 
of the god. Merlin visited Vivian only on St. John’s Eve. 
But he also appeared at Arthur’s court under the same 
form of a golden-haired child, with his golden harp also, 
Apollo himself become King of the Fairies—the little 
people of joy and laughter! 
G. W. 


The London Expression. 


A passaGE in Mrs. Meynell’s new volume, Zhe Spirit of 
Place, and Other Essays, has greatly interested me. Mrs. 
Meynell is writing of Solitude, and she concludes a 
beautiful and suggestive essay in these words: 

If there is a look of human eyes that tells of perpetual 
loneliness, so there is also the familiar look that is the sign 
of perpetual crowds. It is the London expression, and, ia 
its way, the Paris expression. It is the quickly caught, 
though not interested, look, the dull but ready glance of 
those who do not know of their forfeited place apart ; who 
have neither the open secret nor the close; no reserve, no 
need of refuge, no flight nor impulse of flight ; no moods 
but what they may brave out in the street, no hope of 
news from solitary counsels. 

I recognise this London expression, but would interpret 
it differently. To Mrs. Meynell it suggests that a vast 
number of London people have forgotten or have never 
known solitude, and—such is their unhappy state—have 
no desire for its privileges. I am accustomed, in my own 
mind, to claim great things for London, but I do not like 
to think that London can thus reduce human beings to 
mere particles of its huge self, and be to them the whole 
hard world. I suggest that this ‘‘ London expression,” so 
well described by Mrs. Meynell, is really the outward sign 
of an inward attitude of defence against the myriad and 
wearying calls which faces and incidents in the streets 
make on London people. The “dull but ready glance” 
which you receive from the passer-by is that share of his 
attention and feeling which he can afford to give you, and 
it is a small share because you have four million rivals. 
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De Quincey thought that the visions that came to him, 
under opium, of innumerable human faces — faces “ by 
myriads, by generations, by centuries” — might have had 
their origin in his London life. 

We who do not eat opium, but are London-bound, must 
somehow conquer or evade the tyranny of the human face. 
Hence this quick, dull glance—quick with the quickness of 
the eye, but dull with the wise dulness of a brain that 
would sicken in an hour’s sustained alertness. Solitude 
denied, not solitude abdicated, I read behind the ‘‘ London 
expression.” And though the impulse of flight may be 
weakened by defeat is it not always there? Even in the 
least refined does it not glow like a spark ? 

W. W. 








Cornish Diamonds. 


THERE are some capital stories, racy of the Cornish soil 
and seashore, in the Cornish Magazine, the first volume of 
which has just been issued. Before we quote some 
of these “Cornish Diamonds” we must express our 
admiration of this magazine. Edited by Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, Cornishman and man of letters, it has 
already gathered into its pages much ‘curious matter 
connected with one of the most romantic of English 
counties. Oornish people, customs, history, and by-way 
lore, are treated of in turn. Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
summoned good men to his aid: Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. 
H. D. Lowry contribute poems, Mr. Baring-Gould several 
articles, Mr. Eden Philpotts two poems, and so on. And 
then there are the ‘‘ Cornish Diamonds,” a page of them to 
each month. We shall not attempt to generalise on 
Cornish humour (conscious or unconscious) from these 
specimens, for they are not yet numerous enough. But 
it would seem that Cornwall breeds “ bulls” of a sturdier 
breed than Ireland. Here are a few ‘‘diamonds” from 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s collection : 


“Przase God,” said Aunt Mary Bunny, “if I live till 
this evenin’, and all’s well, I’ll send for the doctor.” 


“T sHa’n’r name no names,” said Uncle Billy, ‘ but Jack 
Tremenheere’s the man.” 


Joun Carter, the famous smuggler of Porthleah, went 
throughout Cornwall by the name of the “King of 
Prussia.” A Mousehole man, on hearing news of the 
real King of Prussia’s defeat at Jena, remarked: ‘‘ Mis- 
fortunes never come single. I’m sorry for that man. 
Not more ’n six weeks ago he lost three hundred keg o’ 
brandy, by information, so I’m towld.”’ 





Att the crew had been saved, but one poor fellow was 
brought ashore unconscious. The curate turned to the 
bystanders : 

“How do you proceed in the case of one apparently 
drowned ?” 

“S’arch his pockets.” 

CuarrmaN or Parisn Councri: “ What? You keep us 
here till nitte o’clock at night and then cast the totwn 
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drains in our teeth? You keep us here ploughin’ the 
san’s, and then, at nine o’clock at night, you drag in 
that everlastin’ red herrin’ and expect us to swaller it? 
You rake up a motion that was carried non com at the last 
mittin’, and away you go into the public drains, causing 
unnecessary friction. *Tis too barefaced to hold water.” 


A prpxar, having lost his way on a Cornish moor at 
night, rode up to a cottage and tapped with his whip at a 
bedroom window. 

‘Can you tell me the way to Redruth?” 

‘‘ Who’s theer, stankin’ down my lil liks and lil taties?” 

“T’ve lost my way to Redruth.” 

** Where be comin’ from ?” 

“From Liverpool.” 

“What be goin’ to Redruth for?” 

‘To sell needles and pins.” 

‘“‘Niddles an’ pins! Niddles an’ pins. Come all the 
way from Liverpool to sell niddles an’ pins. Go’s ‘long 
with ’ee, stankin down my lil liks and lil taties! ” 


Our final example would alone justify the existence of 
the Cornish Magazine : 


A WEst-counTrRY squire on his death-bed was visited by 
the parson. 

“You are going to a better world,” said the Parson. 

“‘T don’t want no better world. With my white-vaced 
mare and a thousand a year I don’t want no better world. 
Her ’d go over gates one arter t’other—tip—tip—tip.” 








Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Tuts week three of the less prominent men of letters were 
decorated: Francois de Curel, Georges Courteline, and 
Georges d’Esparbés. Francois de Curel is a young and 
original dramatist, audacious, but not at all of the rosse 
school. Social problems engage his fancy as well as the 
eternal theme, and he is said to have tried his hand at 
philanthropy before introducing it on the stage. The 
hero of the Repas du Lion, in distributing a large share of 
his wealth among his workmen, only did what M. de Cure] 
himself had previously done. His best piece is L’ Jnvitée. 
Georges Courteline is the modern expression of French 
gaiety. He is implacably gay, like our own new 
humorists with wit and intellect thrown in. There is 
a large, coarse humour about his realistic military 
stories which carries off their grossness, and makes 
them excruciatingly funny and, at the same time, terribly 
true. Laughing loudly, he seizes with ferocious justice 
all the iniquities, the baseness, and stupidity of military 
despotism. If Europe ever disarms, and barrack-life 
in times of peace should fall into a state of legend 
or historical study, the stories of Courteline will read 
like a laughable nightmare. Georges d’Esparbés is 
a military writer of another quality. He glories in 


banners and flags, and trumpets and bayonets. His dream 
is a France ever on the march, ever defying Europe to 
deadly fray, with her officers always in coquettish array 
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and the pink of gallantry. Not for worlds would he 
recognise any of the drawbacks of military life. Tis, in 
his opinion, the only life worth living. His is the romance, 
Courteline’s is the realism of martial law. His style is 
anything but impeccable ; indeed, he can hardly be said to 
have any style at all, but such tales as those which com- 
prise the attractive volume Guerre en Dentalles (from which 
was taken the story translated for the Acapremy, ‘The 
Honours of Death”), are of an alluring brightness and 
gallantry—crdne is the French word that best expresses 
their delightful spirit. 

Since the appearance of Ramuntcho, no such thing as a 
pleasing French novel has been published until to-day, 
when M. René Bazin’s most fresh and charming Zerre qui 
Meurt comes to us as an immense surprise. Not for 
nothing has M. Bazin been a careful and admiring student 
of George Eliot. Here is a book to place on one’s shelf 
between Silas Marner and La Petite Fadette, and greater 
praise of a simple tale of humble folk than this no one 
to-day can bestow. Za Terre qui Meurt has every old- 
fashioned quality we have, alas! learnt to regret: gentle- 
ness, distinction, delicate pathos, simplicity, and lucidity 
of diction, that fragrance which is the charm of easy 
grace and supreme honesty. This is the sort of story that 
breeds affection for the author in the breast of the reader. 
You never stop to think what a dreadfully clever fellow 
he is, but every moment you say what a good, what 
a kindly, what a sweet nature! In the midst of all the 
brilliant pornography, the ferocious and venomous wit, 
literary scandal-mongering, dull psychology, it comes to 
us like a perfumed breeze blown to vs from the dear 
remembered hillsides of our youth; like the living ghost 
of almost forgotten joys and dead dreams. Imagine 
Washington Irving in a group composed of Henri 
Lavedan, Gyp, Paul Hervieu, Marcel Prévost, Abel 
Hermant, and you may have some notion of the contrast 
of La Torre qui Meurt with modern French novels. 

Here are accents of tender and faithful love we have 
long ceased to be familiar with in French prose. Rousille, 
the farmer’s daughter, loves the farm-lad her despotic 
father has just dismissed because of this love. She, in 
her sorrow, goes to see two kindly old maids who have 
adopted her as a sort of niece. The scene is very pretty 
and touching : 

“« Little one, you are in grief, you have wept. Tell me, 
my Rousille, what is it?” 

‘“* They have sent away Jean Nesumg,” she said. 

‘‘ He, dear ? such a good workman? Why?” 

‘Because I love him. They dismissed him this morn- 
ing. And they believe that it is all over between us 
because I shall not see him again. Ah,no! They don’t 
understand the girls here. I will give them all my money, 
yes, gladly. But my friendship, where I have placed it I 
will leave it. It is sworn like my baptism. I am not 
afraid of poverty; I am not afraid he will forget me. 
The day he returns, for he promised he would return, I 
will go to meet him. No one will prevent me. If there 
were the whole Marais to cross in a yawl, and snow and 
ice, and all the girls of the village to jeer at me, and my 
father and brothers to prevent, I still would go.” 

Standing, irritated, she cast her love and her rancour 
against the walls of that room, unaccustomed to hear high 
words. She spoke for herself, for herself alone, because 
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she suffered. She looked before her, vaguely, without 
thinking of Michelonne. Yet the latter had risen. She 
listened, her whole body shaken and lifted up, so seized 
by Rousille’s words, so carried away, aud beyond her 
limited circle of thoughts, that the peace of her visage had 
vanished, and a woman looked forth from the eyes of the 
old maid oppressed by life, a woman who remembered 
and found youth again in the suffering of another: ‘‘ You 
are right, little one. I approve of you. Love him well.” 

Rousille at these words dropped her glance on Miche- 
lonne, and had the revelation of a being unknown to her- 
There was a flame in the eyes; the poor arms full of 
rheumatism were stretched toward Rousille, and trembled 
from emotion. 

‘Yes, love him dearly. Your happiness isin him. Let 
time act, but don’t yield, my Rousille, for I know of others 
who in youth refused to marry to please their father, and 
who afterwards found it so hard a pain to kill their 
heart! Don’t live alone, it’s worse than death. I know 
your Jean. Your Jean and you are such as now are rare 
in the land ; and if the old aunt can serve you, defend you, 
give you wherewithal to start in life, come to me, child, 
come to me.” 

And she held Rousille in her embrace, bent over her 
black bodice ; and Rousille, now that she had said every- 
thing, let herself go in tears. 

Space forbids me to say more of this delightful story 
than to recommend it as something strong and delicate, 
tender and restrained, a noble, a poignant, and a truthful 


study of peasant life. 
H. L. 





Things Seen. 


A Confession of Faith. 


Ir was the night of the great gale. In the usual mid- 
night altercation at Piccadilly-circus for the inside seats of 
omnibuses we had suffered defeat ; we sat on the inclement 
top of the vehicle, a disconsolate row of four, cowering 
behind the waterproof aprons (which were not waterproof), 
and exchanging fragments of pessimistic philosophy: 
We knew we were taking cold; at first we were 
annoyed, but with increasing numbness came resignation. 
We grew calm enough to feel an interest in the imperturb- 
able driver, who nonchalantly and with perfect technique 
steered his dogged horses through the tortuous mazes of 
traffic, never speaking, never stirring, oniy answering like 
an automaton to the conductor’s bell. Some drivers will 
gossip, but this one had apparently his own preoccupations. 
We could see only his hat, some grey hairs, his rotund 
cape, and his enormous gloved hands; and perhaps we 
began to wonder what sort of man he was. For mile 
after mile he drove forward in a Trappist silence, till we 
were verging upon Putney, and the rain-washed thorough- 
fares reflected only the gaslights and the forbidding facades 
of the houses. 

Then at last, but without moving his head, he suddenly 
joined the conversation. 

*‘T’ve been out in worse,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, we gets used 
to it But we gets so that we has to live out of doors. If 
I got a’ indoor job I should die. I have to go out for a 
walk afore I can eat my breakfast.” 
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A pause, and then: 

‘‘T’ve driven these roads for eight-and-twenty year, and 
the only pal I’ve found is Cod Liver Oil. From September 
to March I takes it, and I never has rheumatism and I 
never has colds nor nothing o’ that sort. I give it my 
children ever since they was born, and now I’m blest if 
they don’t cry for it.” 

He finished ; he had imparted his wisdom, delivered his 
message, and with the fine instinct denied to so many 
literary artists, he knew when to be silent. We asked him 
to stop, and he did so without a word. ‘Good night,” we 
said; but he had done with speech for that evening, and 
gave us no reply. We alighted. The ’bus rolled away 
into the mirror-like vista of the street. 


A Find. 


My edition of the Spectator is the eighth, ‘‘ Printed for 
F. Tonson at Shakespear’s-Head, over-against Katherine- 
street in the Strand, mpccxxvt.,’’ but it lacked the first 
volume. It is wonderful how constantly one meets with 
stray volumes of the Spectator; but in my case it was 
never the volume that I wanted. 

One evening I came upon a bookshop, or rather stall— 
for the window was glassless, and the serried lines of 
shabby books lay open to the street. 

A white yop proclaiming the magic word ‘ hintitii— 
sevenpence”’ caught my eye. With trembling hands and 
a curious sense of premonition I lifted it out from the 
grim grammars and text-books that surrounded it. One 
of its calf boards was loose and fell with a clatter on the 
pavement ; but what cared [? for it was the first volume, 
and of my edition. 

I hastened into the shop— not, however, without a sense 
of shame-that I should tender so base a sum as sevenpence 
in payment of this long-sought treasure. 

A keen-eyed, grey-whiskered, genial little man, aproned 
as from some handicraft, met me. There was something 
sympathetic to his environment in his appearance, and I 
could not forbear the remark : “I’ve been looking for this 
book for years, and I feel as though you had made me a 
much longed-for present.” 

I held out towards him the poor, shabby little book, 
with its loose calf board. 

The man’s eager, grey face lit up. ‘‘ Ah,” he said—and 
there was infinite understanding in his “ah ”—‘“ I'll tell 
you what it is, sir, they write a deal faster nowadays ; 
but they don’t take such pains. They don’t take such 
pains to say exactly what they mean.” 





‘THERE is a line in ‘A Vagrant Heart,’ by Miss Dora 
Sigerson, that must strike an echo in the heart of many a woman 
—‘ Alas! to be a worian and the nomad’s heart in me.’ ‘The 
Kine of My Father’ is pre-eminently a Celtic poem : 

The kine of my father, they are straying from my keeping ; 

The young goat’s at mischief, but little can I do; 
For all through the night did I hear the Banshee keening ; 

O youth of my loving, and is it well with you?” 
Fiona Macleod in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review.” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tue terms on which Mr. John Morley has undertaken the 
Gladstone biography have naturally been the subject of a 
good deal of surmise. I should not mind adventuring a 
guess that the handsome fee of £10,000 has been decided 
upon— indeed, has been already paid over—for the arduous 
and honourable task that Mr. Morley has undertaken. 


So far from separating Mr. Morley from his con- 
stituency, the writing of the Life will bring him more 
than ever into touch with it if he takes a house near Mon- 
trose in which to get to his herculean labour. It is 
London that will lose him, and Westminster itself that 
may henceforth rank him no more among her most indus- 
trious of legislators. The ‘‘ Conservative M.P.” who gave 
us the other evening in the Pall Mall Gazette the best 
sketch of Mr. Morley the Parliamentarian we have yet 
had may no longer have the same constant opportunities 
of observing the orator who, in a posture that is not 
Demosthenic, “alternately studies his notes and directs a 
perplexed stare into vacancy,” as if he were “a tame jack- 
daw inspecting a marrow-bone and blankly dismayed to 
find so little on it.” He is not one of the members whose 
name, when it appears on the glorified tape-machine in the 
smoking-room as the speaker who has newly risen, at 
once causes a rush into the House. But he is a member 
who, all the same, will be much missed from St. Stephen’s, 
even though it be from a seat below the Opposition gang- 
way by the side of Sir William Harcourt. 


CarpinaL VAuGHAN is to have a new bishop auxiliary, 
and he has gone beyond the bounds of his own diocese for 
his new future colleague. Possibly it is another and a 
subtle evidence of the Imperialist or military mood of 
the nation that the new prelate is an army chaplain— 
‘best beloved of army chaplains,” says Mr. George 
Steevens—the Rev. Robert Brindle. Father Brindle was 
specially mentioned in Sir H. Kitchener’s despatches for 
his services to the wounded at the battle of Omdurman, 
and only some technical difficulty prevented his receiving 
a knighthood at the end of the campaign. Had that come 
about there would have been a Bishop Sir Robert Brindle, 
a military knight in a mitre, a unique combination of 
offices and decorations, yet one that is quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the nation and the time. As it is, he 
will probably be called the Tommy Atkins Bishop, and 
will be famous accordingly. 





Lavy Cotzrmer has returned from the country this 
week to her house in Hyde Park Gate. It is understood 
that some welcome memorials of the late Lord Chief 
Justice are sooner or later to be expected from her own 
editorial hands. 


THERE is no truth in the statement someone has circu- 
lated, that Miss Frances Forbes-Robertson is the author of 
the historical play about to be produced by her brother, 
Mr. Norman Forbes-Robertson. The hero of the piece, 


the Man with the Iron Mask himself, wears not a more 
impenetrable vizor than that which the real author of the 
piece is anxious to assume. 
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Mrs. pu Maurier is on her way to Cape Town, a voyage 
which it is hoped will greatly benefit. her health. Cape 
Town has its own literary associations, and it knows how 
to rate the native novels, and especially the novel of Miss 
Olive Schreiner ; but Mrs. du Maurier will find plenty of 
traces of Zri/by even at the end of her two or three weeks’ 
journey from London. Similarly Lady Butler, who sails 


’ next month, will find eagravings of her pictures in the 


shop-windows there as familiarly as in our own Strand, 
and there she will herself take advantage of the fine climate, 
and of the comparative freedom from social duties that 
were particularly binding at Dover, to pursue her art. At 
this moment she is finishing, in London, a picture which 
she hopes to leave behind for exhibition at the next 
Academy, and which she ranks among all her pictures as 
the most satisfactory to herself. 


Mr. Georce Arrcutson, R.A., is a lecturer to whose 
discourses on architecture even laymen can listen and not 
be bored. Most at home in the halls of his own Royal 
Academy, he is also at his ease among the Royal 
British Architects, and is able to assure them cheerfully 
on a gala-night gathering—such as last Monday’s—that the 
wheel of fortune has dragged architecture into the mud. 
Amid many glooms, however, Mr. George Aitchison (who 
as a despiser of Gothic architecture is out of sympathy 
with the revival that has marked the greatest triumphs of 
our time) is able to reflect with satisfaction that Sir 
Christopher Wren once lived to be the nearest approach to 
an architect possessing all the qualifications of greatness, 
a sort of Shakespeare in his own profession. Mr. Aitchi- 
son had another cause of satisfaction—the last you might 
expect from a bachelor—in the Institute’s admission of 
ladies to its associateship. 





Mr. Gzorce Arronison was an attached friend of Lord 
Leighton, whose house in Holland-park-road he designed, 
and the tiles of whose Arab Hall he helped to range in 
their present patterns. But Lord Leighton was the friend 
of many. Browning used even to complain that he was 
nearly equally the friend of all. Among the friendships 
of Mr. George Aitchison the most memorable, therefore, is 
that which unites his name to a man of genius whose 
friends were of the fewest—Mr. George Mason, A.R.A. 
It must sometimes have been a distress to the architect to 
think that his painter friend received his earliest impres- 
sions of life in Wetley Abbey, the Gothicised house 
of his father—a potter of renown. Turning the 
tables on Pugin, who practically refused to believe 
in the sanctity of anyone who worshipped in a classic 
church, Mason had survived this influence, and had 
not even succumbed to a spell of surgery in Bir- 
mingham when, at the age of twenty-seven, he went to 
Italy, free to wander, free to paint, and (for his father lost 
his riches) free also to starve. It was at this period—a 
Bohemian one in every good sense of the word—that the 
friendship of Mr. Aitchison must have counted much with 
him, how much can be realised only by those who have 
heard the survivor’s particularly interesting reminiscences. 
‘* Solitude,” says Cowley, ‘‘can be well-fitted and set right 
upon very few persons”; and George Mason was not one 
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of these. Later in life, with his Associateship of the 
Academy, friends came in numbers: a happy home with 
wife and children at Hammersmith; Leighton, Dante 
Rossetti, and Frederick Walker as comrades. They, too, 
are all gone, except Mr. George Aitchison, who lives to 
lecture pessimistically, and might yet live to be that very 
desirable being, Mason’s biographer. 


Mr. Swinsurye has just lost a sister, Miss Charlotte 
Jane Swinburne, who died at her house in Onslow-square. 
Admiral and Lady Jane Swinburne had six children in all, 
four daughters and two sons, of whom the eldest, the poet, 
was born in the year Queen Victoria began to reign. His 
only brother, who married a lady of Berlin, died eight 
years ago, and another of his sisters, Alice, has been dead 
for nearly forty years. Among Mr. Swinburne’s near 
relations are, strange to say, certain Roman Catholic 
priests—Father Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory, and his 
brother, being the poet’s first cousins. Another first 
cousin, the Earl of Ashburnham, is a convert to the 
Roman Catholic religion—a religion which all the Swin- 
burnes professed until the beginning of this century. 








Correspondence. 


Publisher and Public: An American Method 
of Distribution. 


Srr,—In the Acapemy for December 17, which has 
just reached us, we find a paragraph referring to the 
American publishers of Mr. Alfred Ollivant’s new story— 
called in England Owd Bob, and in this country Bob, Son 
of Battle—commenting upon the fact that we send the 
book to anyone “on approval,” to be paid for if satisfac- 
factory or returned, and drawing the deduction that this 
‘‘method is yet another cut at the retail trade.” As this 
does us an injustice, and is entirely foreign to our plan, 
we trust that you will be willing to allow us to state the 
exact facts. 

We not only send Mr. Ollivant’s book out ‘on 
approval,” but we offer to send any of our publications on 
this same plan. It is, however, not aimed at the retail 
trade, but quite the contrary. In this country—as you, 
no doubt, know—there is a very large class of book-lovers 
who are not within reach of book-stores. It is to appeal 
to these readers that we some months ago started our plan 
of sending out books by mail. The result is, that we are 
sending from 600 to 1,400 volumes a day to individual 
buyers all over the country, who pay full retail prices, and 
the majority of whom are in the country districts. This 
system, which we started less than a year ago, has become 
so successful that a considerable part of the editions which 
we publish are sold in this way to direct subscribers. Of 
Mr. Kipling’s new book, Zhe Day’s Work, for instance, 
which we publish in this country, we are just now printing 
the sixty-first thousand, which we understand is even a 
larger number than have been sold in England up to this 
time. If the book has sold more in this country than in 
England, one of the chief reasons is because our method 
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reaches the people who are not convenient to book-stores. 
To say that this is ‘‘ another cut at the retail trade,” as you 
will see under these circumstances, is, we think, quite 
unfair, as we sell entirely for the full price; whereas not 
one bookseller in a hundred charges more than 80 per 
cent. on the retail price.—We are, &c., 
Dovsrepay & MoOxure Oo. 
New York: Jan. 7, 1899. 


“The Golden Girl.” 


Str,—I must ask you to be kind enough to correct your 
last week’s paragraph in regard to a stage-version of The 
Quest of the Golden Girl. I have not adapted my book as 
stated, nor do I intend doing so; but I have agreed to the 
suggestion of my friends, Mr. Mostyn Piggott and Mr. 
Ranger Gull, that they should adapt it under my super- 
vision.—I am, &c., Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 

69, Chancery-lane: Jan 25, 1899. 


The Country of ** The Forest Lovers.” 


Srr,—On reading The Forest Lovers lately, I was struck 
by the character of its place-names. Apart from a few 
like Morgraunt and Marvilion, which might have come 
straight out of Malory, they mostly recall the south of 
England, especially the New Forest. Many real names 
are but thinly disguised, and one or two not at all, such 
as Market Basing and Cadman, which is a hamlet a few 
miles north of Lyndhurst. Castle Malwood gives Malbank, 
Boldre becomes Goltres, and Mark Ash appears as Martle 
Brush. Beaulieu Abbey is represented by Hauterine and 
Gracedieu. Matley Bog becomes personal in Matt-o’-the- 
Moor. Thornyhold is typical of many real names, such as 
Holly Hatch, Bramble Hill, or Brockenhurst. As for 
Starning and Parrox, they are plainly in the South Down 
country. ‘The deep lanes, the woods and pastures, the 
grassy spaces of the Downs”’—it is an exact description; 
and Sussex is full of such names as Starning. Here, no 
doubt, it stands for Steyning, and Parrox is probably 
Parham, a village about six miles to the westward. 

It seems, therefore, that Mr. Hewlett is also among the 
localisers, and with his knights and shepherds is invading 
Wessex with a bold front. ‘‘Properate vias ejus!” as 
Master Porges has it.—I am, &c., W. ©. ©. 

Jan. 21, 1899. 


A Little Mistake. 


Str,—Surely in Art one may be allowed to stray a little 
way from the lamp arrangements of railway companies. 
Both red and green lights must form a part of everyone’s 
mental conception of a railway at night; in referring to 
lights one naturally chooses from the possible colours those 
most in sympathy with the emotion of the moment. 

I am sorry to learn that my emotions have transgressed 
against the regulations of the Board of Trade—or who- 
ever may determine what colours the lamps are to be—but 
such a pretty sentence of satire has been drawn from 
A. G. D. that I am consoled.—I am, &c., 

Tue Wrirer of “Tue Mar. Tray.” 





Jan, 23, 1899. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of No. 16. Books That Are Wanted. 


Last week we asked for the best suggestion for one or more books 
which do not exist, but which ought to exist. We have received 
numerous replies; but, speaking frankly, we do not think that 
many of the suggestions offered will attract publishers. After full 


consideration we have decided that the best suggestions are those ~ 


of Mr. J. W. Feaver, of Elmstone Lodge, Dagmar-road, South 
Norwood, 8.E., and Miss F. L. Paterson, 16, Greencoat-mansions, 
Westminster. 

These competitors have suggested the same work in different 
terms, Mr. Feaver formulates his need as follows : 

A skeleton History of the Worid, upon which one could gradually 
build up a full conception of history and see every period in per- 
spective. A boy after going through his school “ England” may 
still be uncertain whether William the Conqueror was a contem- 
porary of Charlemagne or Tancred, &c. As his reading extends he 
may arrive at a comprehensive idea of history, but why not start 
with a skeleton history of the world. 


Miss Paterson's suggestion is : 

A Contemporaneous History, giving a bird's-eye view of historical 
events, &c., taking place all over the earth’s surface at the same 
time from earliest days. 

To these two competitors cheques for half-a-guinea have been 
sent. 

Below we print a selected list of the suggestions which we con- 
sider to be valuable or interesting : 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

The Cwre of Self and the Care of Souls, A book of counsels to the 
clergy of all denominations. This has been done almost, but never 
quite, because its brilliant writers have said some things they need 
not to have said, but chiefly have not said some they ought. Sucha 
book must be absolutely frank as to all departments of ministerial 
work, addressing ministers as men and students; also as guides, 
reprovers, friends, and soothers of men, It must try to tell a 
minister how not to make a fool of himself, as well as how to 
suffer fools gladly, how to deal with rogues, cads, penitents, the 
hungry, and—boys. It will have to know what to say about games 
as well as prayers, about secret vice and public worship, and all with 
simple, guarded honesty. I think I know aman who could write 
this book if he had only the time and—the brains. 

[J. J. P., Oswestry. | 

A book the antithesis of Robert Elsmere, bright, lucid, clever, 
showing knowledge of patristic lore, both orthodox and heterodox, 
revealing both sides, yet Christian. [ Rex, Aston Manor. | 





LITERATURE, ART, DRAMA. 

(1) Literary Criticism: its History and Development, There is 
no such volume, though many fragments are to be found in all 
quarters. Consideration should preferably be limited to English 
work, using foreign as side-lights. 

(2) George Eliot : a Biography and Criticism, Cross’s “ Life” is 
no life ; and there is no study (except in the Dictionary of National 
Biography) worth naming. [F. 8., Belfast. | 


(1) Biographies (collected in one volume) of those Contributors 
to Periodical Literature whose writings have never been collected 
in book form. 

(2) The Feminine Element in Literature. A work dealing with 
(a) Female Writers ; (>) Writers mainly influenced by the feminine 
element in life. [D. F. H., Dublin. ] 


A History of Realism in Literature, Music, and the Fine Arts, 
[H. O., London, 8.E. } 
(1) A book on the Dialects of the English Languags, as spoken in 


all parts of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
(2) A book on the Dialect of the London Lower Classes. 
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(3) A book on the Sense of the Ridiculous, and the defects of 
character arising from its absence. 

(4) A book in the manner of Lavater on the expression of the 
Emotions, illustrated by many different artists. 

[A. M., Clapham Common. | 

Greek Gems in English Settings, An anthology of tales of 
Greek gods and heroes from English authors (poets chiefly), not 
mere allusions, but complete passages or poems, such as Keats's 
“ Ode on a Grecian Urn.” [H. J. W., Tonbridge. | 


The Idylis of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, done into verse, 
The last idyll of M. has been versified by Mr. Ernest Myers, There 
is surely a field here for our young poets. 

[C. E. F., London, N.W.] 

A History of Plot in the English Novel. 

[T. B. D., Bridgwater. | 

A Kipling Bibliography. The “collected edition” of Mr. 
Kipling’s works is far from complete, and it is difficult to obtain 
information about many important fragments. 

[F. C. W., Southwark, 8.E } 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &e. 


(1) An Illustrated History of the Pre-historie Iron Age in 
Europe. 
(2) A series of British County Books, each giving a new archi- 
tectural and archeological account of all the parish churches, 
[W. G.8., Dunstable. ] 


The Monwments and Statues of London : How, When, Where, and 
To Whom Erected. [Ignotus, London, 8.E. ] 


(1) An Early Irish History on the lines of Freeman’s Zarly 
English History, written with all modern enlightenment as to the 
writing of history, and yet an enteresting reading book for the 
young. 

(2) The Making of the Anglo-Saxon, “ Norman and Saxon and 
Dane are we,” but we know little of the early history of these races, 
the old Northmen and the Teutonic tribes of Central Europe who 
built on the ruins of the Roman Empire, 

A History of Ideas. 





[C. E, F., London, N.W.] 


A History of Modern Daily Journalism. A most fascinating 
manual of some 450 pages might be written by someone behind the 
scenes, I am sure, [E, R. F., Sunderland, } 


A History of Paris. Treating the subject, of course, historically, 
socially, architecturally, &c. (but what is especially needed in the 
present crisis in order that we may better understand the French 
nation), from the point of view that Paris is France. 

[M. T. P., Chester. } 


Towns’ Records. A library edition of a series of books dealing 
with towns’ records. [D. F. C., Hull.) 


(1) A good History of the American Civil War. 

(2) A Modern History of India beginning in, say, 1850 or 1858, 
showing in detailed and scientific form the various improvements, 
moral and material, that have taken place in India from that 
period to the present day. [A. K, G., Kew Gardens, | 


A History of Sweden, There is no such history in English, 
French, or German, [E, B., London, W.] 


(1) The Origin of the Legendary History of the Saints, showing 
to what extent Buddhistic and other Oriental legend and folk-lore 
have been appropriated by Christian tradition. No such inquiry 
has appeared. 

(2) A Life of Bishop Lightfoot, with a preliminary essay on the 
* Cambridge Movement” in theology. 

(3) Their Honour Rooted in Dishonouwr Stood, or the Fight of the 
Devil's Own with the Prisoner of the Devil’s Isle, by M. Zola. 

[H. T. F., Caius College, Cambridge. | 

The Hundred Worst Books. From a literary rather than a moral 


standpoint, and to be confined to books that are popular, but 
worthless. [H. T. F., Caius College, Cambridge. | 
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The Role of Woman in Thought and Literature, Tonumerable 
books exist on the History of Women, Women’s Rights, Evolution 
of Sex, &c , but apparently not one exists which passes in review or 
summarises the attitude of the great authors of the world, or even 
of the majority of authors of any given period or people, with 
regard to woman. Nor is there any attempt at classification or 
comparison of the heroines of literature, or of ideals of womanhood. 
What is wanted isa comparative study of the different points of 
view from which the “ eternal feminine” has been regarded by the 
great thinkers and writers of the world, 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 

A book on Jnsects, The books now available generally tell us 
that such and such a work gives the anatomy, and that so and so 
explains the habits, but I think a good deal might be compressed 
into one decent volume. The Cambridge Natural History comes 
nearer the mark, but only parts of it are out, and these are 17s. 
each. If I want a good book on Beetles where is it to be found ? 

[R, J. F., Leeds. ] 

Trees, Shrubs, and Bushes, Native and Foreign, Found in a Wild 
State in Great Britain and Ireland. This book should enable one 
to identify the trees and shrubs ; as a fern-lover I have found it easy 
tosupply my literary needs, but I have found that neither money 
nor research can provide the book I have named. 

[O, F., Baildon, Yorks. } 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A book which would supply the names of authors, and brief 
abstracts from their works, who have dealt with subjects that have 
stirred the reading world during Decennial Periods in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and during longer periods in earlier centuries. 

[W. P., St. Albans. | 

A book of Genealogical Trees, giving the pedigrees and con- 
nexions of all those people whom everybody ought to know about, 
As: Royal Houses, the Grenvilles and Pitts, the Bentincks and 
Cannings, the Kingsleys, the Wordsworths, the Arnolds. Such a 
book would supply information on short notice which could other- 
wise only be obtained by search in a very complete library. 

[G. H., Glasgow. | 

An Annual Volume on Costwme, so illustrated by the best 
draughtsmen and by photographs that future artists may have 
something more than fashion plates to refer to. 

[A, M., Clapham Common. | 

A Comprehensive Index to the Patent Library: Subject 
Matter. A long felt want. [D. F. C., Hull.) 

A Dictionary of English Place Names, [H. A. E., Begbroke.] 

A periodical publication (probably monthly) giving a summary 
or explanation of the principal events dealt with in the newspapers 
of the day—e.g., the taking over of the Soudan, the late Transvaal 
war, the Druce case, &c ; or, generally, a brief reference to the 
previous circumstances affecting present topics. 

[F. L, P., Westminster. | 

Calendar of Deeds in Private Hands, On the lines of the 
Historical MSS, Commission Reports. [F. B. B., London, N.W.] 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Repose: its Beauty, and How to Cultivate It. A Word to the 
Restless. [M. L., Chester. | 
(1) The Art and Industry of Brushmaking. With a History of 
the Trade from the Earliest Times. 
(2) A Manual of Street Decorations. For the use of Municipal 


Bodies. [F. C. W., Southwark, 8.E.] 
The Footsteps of London: an Account of its People in the Present 
Day. [A. B. C., Upper Norwood, 8.E.] 


The Perfect Book, Containing a description of the most perfect 
thing of its kind in every department of progress, art, science, 
literature, &c., with diagrams and illustrations. The decision on 
each subject to be made by a committee of authority. 

[X., Dorchester. ] 


We have received many other replies to this competition. 





28 January, 1899. 


Competition No. 17. 


In another column of this issue of the ACADEMY will be found an 
article introducing a series of Cornish stories. We offer a prize of 
One Guinea for the best local anecdote that is sent to us. The 
anecdotes should be short and pithy ; they must have a distinct 
local flavour; but neither by excessive nor obscure dialect, nor by 
any other local characteristic, must they be beyond the understand- 
ing or enjoyment of those who are unacquainted with the districts 
to which they relate. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 31. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 140. We 
wish to impress on competitors that the task of examining replies 
is much facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


*.* Owing to the exceptional pressure on our space, the 
‘“* Academy” Bureau is held over. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, January 26. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Fairbairn (A. M.), Catholicism : Roman and Anglican ...........+++ (Hodder) 7/6 
Zahn (T.), The Apostles’ Creed .. (Hodder) 5/0 
Leadbeater (C. W.), ‘The Christian Oreed : “Tts Origin and Signification 
(Theosoph. Pub. Society) 

Burn (A. E.), An Introduction to the Creeds and to the Te Deum 

(Methuen) 10/6 
Hurll (E. M,), The Life of Our Lord in Art... .....c..sescereeeees (Longmans) net 10/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Wheeler (8.), Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public 
(Duckworth & Co.) 10/6 
Earle (A. M.), Home Life in Colonial Days ..........++++ (The Macmillan Co.) 8/6 
Maclagan (0.), A Catalogue Raisonné of the British Museum Collection of 
Rubbings from Ancient Sculptured Stones: a Chapter of Scotland’s 











TERING acssnsceine cocccsciece srcessencsninntnnesteratanlinitons Sonnets (Douglas) net 2/6 
Curtin (J.), Creation Myths of Primitive America ..... (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Hill (G. B.), Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift ,.........cerereeseree (Unwin) 12/0 


Simpson (Rev. W. J. 8.), Memoir of the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, D.V. 
(Longmans) 4/6 


Worsfold (W. B.), The Valley of Light ................:c0ccccc0008 oe (Macmillan) 
Compton (B.), Edward Meybrick Goulburn ......... sesseeseseee( Murray) 5/0 
Massé (H. J. L. J.), The Cathedral Church of Gloucester dintiambeanstinstl (Bell) 1/6 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 


Thomson (A. D.), Euripides and the Attic Orators, a Comparison 
(Macmillan) net 6/0 


Pinero (A. W.), Trelawny of the * Wells”? ........0-c:ceeceseee sees (Heinemann) 1/6 
Phelps (W. H.', Words for the Wind: a Book of Prose-Points ...... (Allen) 
es ea, Ge TI entesctciictanincs 5 See Heinen (New Century Press) 
Morris (W.), Art and the Beauty of the Earth .....................0+ (Longmans) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Lowerison (H.), In England Now .. ....... hander <insesttheus ...-( Dewis) 
Waltera (F. R.), Sanatoria for Cansumptives.. — iedend (Owen ‘Gene enathotn) 
Bindloss (H.), In the Niger Country ..... ........ cccessecsessenceceerees (Blackwood) 12/6 
Semon (B.), Tm the Australian Boalt ......000.0000ccsscoscceccceseces (Macmillan) net 21/0 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 
Sharpe (R. B.), Wonders of the Bird World......... ......+. . (Wells, Gardner) 6/0 


Thorp (F. H.), Outlines of Industrial Chemistry...(The Macmillan Co.) net 15/0 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Brown (H.), The Secret of Good Health and Long Life ........... ... (Bowden) 
Wyckoff (W. A.), The Workers, an Experiment in Reality .... (Heinemann) 
Norman (A. W.), A Digest of the Death Duties .. ..................00-..(Clowes) 25/0 
MoCable (J.), Cam We Digaran P....c.cccccccccccssesscrrrocecsescercececsoos (Heinemann) 


Burton (I.), The Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton. By his Wife, 
Isabel Burton .. ...(Duckworth) 10/6 
Shakespeare (W.), Brersley ‘Edition of Works ‘Ga 10 vela). “Vol. I. , 


(Macmillan) 50 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Public Schools Year Book, 1899 ...... ....-....cesessseceseeeees (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Wevlns GH. Bi), TRIGMGNGD  ccccce se cccscccccescocecsessccnescnses (The Macmillan Co.) 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Johnson (R. B.), The Tragedy of Jude Qeesar ........cc0.cccceeees (Blackwood) 1/6 
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Mr. T. — MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
Just Published. THE AMERICAN. oe —. -1776. By the 


FATHER BARRY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TWO STANDARDS. By W. 


BARRY, D.D. In ~ ogg ond 68. 

“ Powerful and dramatic.. « knowledge of 
—— ee Therss, deep he the gift “t py 
Siactous narrative.”—Daily News. 

Fomerkable novel thas the last th: three months have 


The pest someiable 
produced. [ae to end . deep and powerful study 
life, traly drawn.” 
—— ow Westminster Gazette. 


THE AUTHOR OF “GULLIVER'S TRAVELS.” 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DEAN 
LL, D.C.L, 
ETT te Ren Tea a Dae 
tihastvased, dem y 8vo, cluth, 12s. 
” Se bh 
A mee valuable 8d intererting ee a very vepfiak e 
“The volume has been admirably edited.”—Daily 4 ews. 
“The book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge: f a 
great career.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE BUYUILOERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
New Volume. With Frontispiece, 5s. 


LORD CLIVE: the Foundation of 


British Rule in India. By Sir A. J. ARBUTHN/T, 
KUSI. ( Next week. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


MODERN ENGLAND. Before the 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. (A New 
ame et “The Nation Series.”) Many I lustraticns. 


“ Written with all the charm and pictu ueness which Mr. 
McCarthy can bring to the treatment of historical details, it 
forms an yaoaliens k ou popular lines to Shae in the hands 
of the rising generation.”—: coteman. 

“A book which, unlike most existing histories of the period, 
avoids the charge of teaiousnese..... ill add to Mr. McCarthy's 
adwirers in literature."—Laily Chronicle. 


A NOVEL OF MEDIC\L LIFE BY A NEW WRITER 


HARRY INGLEBY: Surgeon. By 


ontianen J. WEBB. Cloth, 6«. (Next week. 


x Ag. young doctor, describing his student 
ane ee tieter ips, his love-story, aud his East-Eud practice 


FIFTH EDITION. 


EUPHORION : being Studies of the 


out ue and the Mediwval in the Renaissance. By 
UN LeE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


« Detightfal and scholarly....The book, indeed, s fascinating 
Graphic. 


throughout.”— 


A ROMANCE OF THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


RICROFT of WITHENS. By Halli- 


yas SUTCLIFFE, Author of “A Man of the Moors.” 


“What ‘Lorna Doone’ is to Exmoor, so ‘ Ricroft of Withens’ 
should be for that part oe A the Forbaire, m ——- in whies 


the scene of the stoi werful ope 
werfully told. is not a dull ‘chapter in it, and the 
Sramatic eee bony cn ee 0 ate = wh.ch makes it 
py ee * the book duwn Sona it ig finixhed to 
tho tet ae ae fly one of the strongest it books uf the last 
year.”— 

“ita story that fal ot vigor and life. "_Speaker. 

“ A capital story....the book may be heartily recommend 4 
to thuse <= love drinking and and fighting scen es and the play 
those elementary pages, love and cenee., Mr. Pei At 
has two me = a good +? a fine ight into 

or do tl exhaust 
his merits.. wy yy te Academy. 





“ Should win for Mr. sw a high among our fore, 
most living novelists.”"— Yorkshire H: 
of romance and adven In style 
PR. Orockett. Ricroft of Withens™ is ~ 
ry which p= | oa would love &=.. : = 
moving passage, which genuip 
y Telegraph. 


“It is A way ther ef jhigh genten | tious 
say that in reading M Halliwell But i Suteliffe's 
1.4 ‘we are irresisti| teminded of mma Doone, 
As Mr. Biackmoore, by an «p > LSeak to him over- 
seme with t and 


ence, its characterisation 
XS of sustained description, its 
re, its romantic c ys —_ 


space does 
In hard fighti 
Stevenson and Kingsley ‘ 


“ A very vigorous tale.”— Yorkshire Post. 
“A book that will be PJ talked of, and universally 
admired.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Right Hon. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVE&LYAN, Bart., Author of “‘ The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay” and “‘ The Early History of Coarles James Fox. 8vo, 16a, 


“Nowhere are contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atlantic which accelerated the 
catastrophe more clearly brought out than in this volume. Here and there are brilliant sketches of men 
and manners, and tersa epigrammatic sayiags, recalling pages, and these by no means the least effective, 
of the author’s illustrious uncle.”—Times. 





WORKS BY THE RT. HON. W. E. H. LECKY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW INTRODUCTION. 


DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 


*.* In the Introduction to this edition, Mr. Lecky, besides examining how far the experience of the 
last three years has confirmed or disproved the general p'inciples laid down in the book, devotes con- 
siderable space to an appreciation of the work and character of Mr. Gladstone. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS | HISTORY of the RISE and INFLU- 
from AUGUSTUS to OHARLEMAGNE. ENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. EUROPE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 





COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY. Compiled from the 


Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits of Claydon House. Vol. [V. FROM the RESTORATION 
to the REVOLUTION, 1660-1696. By MARGARET M. VERNEY. With 11 Portraits, and a 
SUBJECT INDEX to the Complete Work. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Edited and Retold by Una 


TAYLOR. With 13 [lustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 4to, 15s, net. [In a few days. 








COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. NEW VOLUMES. 


THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures delivered at 


Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863, By the Right Hon, Professor F. MAX MULLER. Ckeap 
Reissue, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s, 


THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth H. Hodgson, 


Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past President of the Aristotelian Society, Author 
of “ Time and Space,” “The Philosophy of Reflection,” &c. 4 vols., 8vo, 36s, net. 


THE TESTING of MATERIALS of CONSTRUCTION. aA Text-book 
for the BE Laboratory and a Collection of the Results of Experiment. By WILLIAM 
CAWTHOR UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.#., Hon.M.Inst.M.E., Professor of En, at the 
Central Technical College of the City ana Guilds of London "Institute ; formerly Professor of 
Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineering at the Royal Indian Engineering College. a Edition, 
— and Enlarged. With 5 Plates and 188 Illustrations and Diagrams in the Text. 8vo, 

net. 


INTRODUCTION to the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS and DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By F. GLANVILLE — MA., B.8c., 
Mathematical Lecturer of University College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 9s. [Ln a few ‘days. 


MEDITATIONS on the OLD TESTAMENT for EVERY DAY in 


the YEAR. By the Bev. B. W. RANDOLPH, M.A., Principal of the Theological College; Hon. 
Canon of Ely ; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, a2 aoe 
n @ few days. 


THE LIFE of OUR LORD in ART. With some Account of the 


Artistic Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By ESTELLE M. HURLL. With 104 
Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


IVA KILDARE: A MATRIMONIAL PROBLEM. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of “Mr, Smith,” “‘ Leddy Marget,” &c. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo, 2s 
iin @ few days. 





AN 





THE SILVER LIBRARY (Two New Volumes), 
THE PLAYGROUND of EUROPE (The Alps). By Leslie Stephen. 


With 4 Illustrations. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By 8S. Levett-Yeats, Author of 


“The Honour of Savelli.”” Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1899, Price SIXPENCE. Contents :— 
PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and THE FIRST LORD and the LAST LADY. By 
W. E. Norris. 





Andrew Lang. Chaps. IV.-V. 
A FARMER’S YEAR. VI. ByH. Rider Haggard. 
A DEVON WIFE. By Arthur L. Salmon. 


THE GREAT LETTER WRITERS. 
Tallentyre. II.—Lady Mary Wortley 


SIR THOMAS BODLEY. By Miss Jennett Hum- 
phreys. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





8. G. 
ontagu. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & O©O., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CATALOGUES. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


BAEDEKER’'S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & 00., “3, ‘Bono Savane, Lonpon, Ww. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 2%, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, o: ders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIVUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, bg Se. 
—KING, SELL & cee ee 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gou 4, Bolt Dourt. Fleet 
Street, B.C, , havespecially-b built da. —\- other fast Machines 
‘or printing illust) ated or other Publications and specialiy-buil: 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commenc 


New Jou 
Facilities wees the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


___Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


UTEORS AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGB 
ASH begs to announce that he has commence? 
BUSINESS as an AUTHORS’ AGENT. From his intimat 
knowledge of the Publishing Trade he is well qualified f 
undertake the advantageous disposal of M3S., and will 
lad to hear from Authors with this view.—Address Amberle: 
ouse, Norfolk Street, Strand. 








ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to th: 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange — 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary KR 
searoh, or in seeing Work throsgh the Press. 
andertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. mR . 
‘etter, to D. ©. Datuas. 5. Furnival Beret, London. F 


rro AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

UNIVERSITY PRESS undertakes the PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING of WORKS of FICTION and of SCIEN. 
TLFIC BOUKS for Authors and Publishers. Enquiries and 
MSS. should be addressed to the Manacer, University Press, 
Limited, Watford, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, jm the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES enue and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smal) sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOu FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Sianegee. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October Ist, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 17. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
138) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 





| are allowed to Count ae and Ten to Town 











rT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


A 
Head Master, Mr. J. Bawsnza, 
, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
¢ last School Year 21 Feqiines gained Scholarshi 

or “Berg the at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 the Tag 4 
<a i Woolwich and Sandhurst. (Durin last thirteen 

epee Seistershige have been eee 
Suford an and Can Cambridge.) 


At the A ion. inyd On there were s my Ld, in St. ay who 
had gai ae Oat Oxford Cambri Certificate. 30 who 
Ooo triculatad at London Un ... and 79 + had 
tualified for Medical Registration. 
About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
ceceived their early A A. — at Colet Court. 





NEW SOUTH WALES. 
NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above position from 
University Graduates under 35 sears of age. , £900 per 
annum. Pension, £400 per annum on retirement. under certain 
conditions, after 20 years’ service. Duties to commence on 
lst June, 1899. £100 allowed for passage expenses to Sydney. 

Particulars of conditions of appointment, duties, &c., can be 
obtained from Sir Danie. PER, G.0.M.G ,. Acting 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, 8 W., to whom oo cations, stating age and 
accompanied by eight copies of each testimonial submitted, 
must be sent not later than 18th February, 1899. 





RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 


HEADMASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and 
must have had Experience in a Secondary School. Minimum 
Soler. oe with prospect of increases according to the success 

e Se 
Ardrossan being a bealth resort on oe Ayrshire coast, and a 
most desirable P of is that the 
Academy (which is to be enlarged ‘immediately) will offer 
attractions to parents at a distance, and that the Headmaster 
may, if he desires to have Boarders, thereby increase his 
Emoluments 
aus to begin iemettetely after the Summer racation. 
ex =, be lodged with James Coox, Esq., Cler 
the? chool rd, ieee. Ayrshire, along with Light 
Printed Setsras of Testimonials, by the 15th February, 1899. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGIN BERING COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines, 


e COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer fo! 
gmplorment _ = Europe, Indie, ani ‘the ‘Colonten ‘About 


wi in retary 

of State will water a them for Competition, Twelve Appeintments 
Py Engineers in the blic Works Department, an 

Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in aa Tele 

wartment, One in the Accounts Branch P. 

One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For } pestionlans apply to Secretary, at College. 


Just Published. Price 1s., per post 1s, 4d. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1899. 


London : | Manchester : 
Macmitian & Co, J. EB. Connisu. 











Qu EF FIELD SCHOOL BOARD. 


CENTRAL HIGHER SCHOOL. 

PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for the CENTRAL HIGHER 
SCHOOL. Salary £500 per annum. The work of the School 
begins with Standard VI.. and there is an Organised Science 
Section, a Commercial Section, and a Special Class for Scholars 
desiring to become Pupil Teachers, in addition to the Ordinary 
Classes for Standard VI. and upwards. Total attendance over 
1,200. Personal canvass will disquality.—Forms of copmration, 
which should be returned before Bebryery Uh 11, 1899, may be h 
from . MOSS, Clerk 


_ School Board Offices, January 19, 1899. 


OOD-CARVING CLASSES AT KING'S 
COLLEGE, STRAND 


These CLASSES for LADIES or GENTLEMEN, which i 
—— on under the auspices of the i) Com 
venters, are held on MONDAY WEDN DAY 
Mo NINGS, from 11 till 1.30; on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from 2.30 till’5: and on MON- 
DAY and WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, from 7 till 9 o'clock. 
The LENT TERM eommenced on MONDAY, January 16th ; 
the EASTER TERM will commence on APRIL 24th, 
1 


Fees for the Day Classes are One Guinea per Term for one 
attendance per wee and for the Evening Class for one 
See 10s. 6d. per Term. 

Fu r particulars of 8S. W. Parsrox, Esg., Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall, B.C. - 


YPE- WRITING promptly a and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. es and references. 
Multi-Copies,— Address, Miss E. M., 18, Sores Crescent, N.W. 


oN D o N L I B R A R Y, 
8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Parroy—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Paesipent—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice- ny ayy, Right Hon. A. J. BA Lous. M.P., the 
ys i Bev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
a CER, Esq. ; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LEOKY, M.P., 


t Hon. 


t Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. Hight Hon, 
of 


T z ts —Righ 
at ert M.P., Right Hon 


OHN Bosom, Bart., 
OBEBER 


The Library ecabetna about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Subscription, £3 
a year ; Life-Membershi D, gesording to Fifteen Volumes 

mbers. Readin Be | 
CATALOGUE, Fift 


Room Open from 10 to half-past 6. 


Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 2is.; to Members, | 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





i 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
NGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS fe from ONE GUINEA 
LONDON BOOK SOCERTY th (tor weekly of Books 
ut the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUIN per annum 


JOUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 
Three Friends per SMITE ia ONE SUB- 
a4 thus a the Oost of Carriage, 


N.B.—Two or 
SORIPTION, 
Town and Village Clube supp! supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and ler yam | Liats of Books gratis 
and ‘ee free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address, 

The List contams: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, end FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Uopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, ManoHEstsERr. 





241, 


An American Transport 





in the Crimean War. 





By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to students of naval warfare, “Capt. 
Codman relates his ‘experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare.” 





Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 
3IMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


RP Pos Se 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 





